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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 
FUKPC SE  OF  THE  STUDY 

One  finds  in  the  literature  on  health  education  many  arti- 
cles pertaining  to  the  need  of  health  work  in  high  schools, 
which  point  out  the  fact  that  administrators  in  general  have  not 
yet  hecome  sufficiently  aware  of  the  need  to  introduce  health 
programs  into  their  school  systems. 

Home  economics  is  a vital  subject  in  the  health  education 
program.  The  content  of  its  courses  provides  more  opportunity 
for  correlation  with  health  than  any  other  subject  in  the  cur- 
riculum, yet  a study  made  on  the  administration  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  city  schools  reported  nutrition-health  programs  in 
only  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  cities.  (l) 

One  of  the  criteria  which  has  been  set  up  for  evaluating 
the  content  in  home  economics  states: 

"Home  economics  content  that  is  effective  stresses 
health  for  self  and  others  in  every  unit,  including 
ability  to  maintain  one’s  own  health  and  protect  the 
health  of  others."  (2) 


(1)  Annie  Robertson  Dyer,  "The  Administration  of  Home  Economics, 
in  City  Schools",  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contri- 
butions to  Education  No.  31S,  1928. 

(2)  Bulah  I.  Coon,  "Criteria  for  Evaluating  Content  in  Home 
Economics",  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  XXVI  pp.  142-148, 
Harch  1934. 
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The  economic  depression  has  added  a stimulus  to  the  reali- 
zation of  the  need  for  the  teaching  of  nutrition.  When  families 

are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  living  on  diminished  or  vanished 

* 

incomes,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  home  economics  teacher 
to  teach  adequate  nutrition  at  low  cost,  intelligent  buying,  and 
budgeting. 

The  school  cafeteria  also  has  its  contribution  to  make  to 

the  nutrition-health  program  of  the  high  school.  It  has  been 

well  stated  in  the  following  objective: 

"To  make  available  to  the  public  school  children,  lunches 
of  the  maximum  nutritive  va-lue,  carefully  prepared  under 
sanitary  conditions  at  a minimum  cost  per  serving,  and 
to  develop  upon  the  part  of  the  students  intelligent 
discrimination  in  selecting  food."  (1) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  point  out  how  home 

economics  teachers  are  meeting  this  challenge  in  some  high 

schools  in  eastern  Massachusetts* 


LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

Eight  senior  high  schools  in  cities  and  large  towns  in 
eastern  Massachusetts  were  selected  for  this  study,  because  of 
the  outstanding  reputation  of  their  home  economics  courses,  and 
also  because  of  their  proximity  for  study  by  personal  interview 
with  the  supervisor,  head  of  department,  or  teacher  in  charge 


(1)  Mary  de  Garmo  Bryan,  "A  Three  Way  Educational  Program  for 
the  School  Lunchroom",  Nation’s  Schools,  Vol.  XIII:  No.  3, 

pp.  55-58,  March  1934. 


of  the  nutrition-health  teaching. 

This  study  includes  courses  contributing  to  nutrition  and 

* 

health  under  supervision  of  the  home  economics  department, 
nutritional  and  health  aspects  of  the  cafeteria,  and  a back- 
ground of  the  general  health  organization  of  the  school.  It 
does  not  include  the  correlation  of  health  with  other  subjects 
in  the  curriculum. 

JIETHOD  CF  PROCEDURE 

The  eight  schools  studied  were  suggested  by  Hiss  Anna  Kloss, 
State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  as  being  outstanding  in  the 
contribution  to  health  made  by  their  home  economics  departments. 

These  schools  were  visited  while  in  session.  Courses  of 
study  were  examined  where  available.  Interviews  were  held  with 
the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  home  economics  program,  the  teacher 
of  special  health  classes,  and  the  cafeteria  manager  where 
possible.  A definite  list  of  questions  was  used  in  collecting 
the  information  for  this  study,  and  these  questions  were  selected 
on  the  basis  of  the  following  criteria,  the  Massachusetts  state 
course  of  study  in  home  economics  and  the  survey  of  literature 
on  the  subjects  of  health  education  for  high  schools,  nutrition- 
health  teaching’  in  hone  economics  courses,  and  nutrition  teach- 
ing in  the  cafeteria. 
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CHAPTEH  xx 

A SURVEY  OF  THE  LITERATURE  ON  NUTRITION  AND  HEALTH  TEACHING  IN 

THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

This  survey  was  made  to  determine  the  reports  of  studies 
and  experiments,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  writers  in  the 
fields  of  health,  nutrition,  and  home  economics,  ss  to  the  needs 
and  value  of  a health  and  nutrition  program  in  the  senior  high 
school. 

STUDIES  AND  OPINION  RELATIVE  TO  NEEDS  FOrt  NUTRITI  ON  WORK 

IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

In  an  article  on  a health  program  for  high  schools,  Edna  W. 
Bailey  says: 

"Interest  in  health  education  and  health  service, 
so  widespread  and  fruitful  in  elementary  education, 
has  hardly  touched  secondary  education.  There  is  no 
general  recognition  of  the  need  for  it  among  high 
school  teachers  and  administrators  today,  judging  by 
personal  acquaintance,  literature  on  the  subject,  and 
by  experience  of  such  enterprises  as  the  various 
health  demonstrations."  (1) 

Lydia  J.  Roberts  also  states  that  health  work  in  high  school 

is  a relatively  new  venture  and  is  yet  being  undertaken  by  only 

a small  proportion  of  schools. 

"To  such  an  extent  is  this  true  that  adolescence 
has  come  to  be  regarded,  as  was  the  preschool  period 
a decade  ago,  as  the  ’neglected  age’  in  health  edu- 
cation. This  slower  development  of  health  work  at  the 


(1)  Edna  W.  Bailey,  "A  Program  for  High  Schools",  Health  in 
High  Schools,  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1930. 
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secondary  level  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
nature  of  the  high  school  organization  and  its 
system  of  teaching.  Due  to  the  physical  shortcomings 
of  the  higb  school  group,  the  need  for  health  work 
in  the  high  school  may  be  even  greater  than  in  the 
earlier  grades, 

" Bailey  found  from  studying  a group  of  nine  hun- 
dred entering  freshmen  in  an  Oregon  College,  and 
comparing  the  results  with  a large  body  of  data  on 
elementary  school  children  over  the  country,  that 
high  schools  are  graduating  pupils  in  worse  condition 
physically,  with  the  exception  of  condition  of  nose, 
throat,  and  teeth,  than  that  in  which  those  pupils 
entered  the  high  school,  and  this  deterioration  is 
greatest  as  to  nutrition,  vital  organs  as  the  heart 
and  lungs,  and  the  sense  of  sight* 

"Recognizing  that  the  two  sets  of  data  are  not 
strictly  comparable,  Bailey  believes  that  they 
give  some  evidence  of  what  has  happened  between 
elementary  school  and  college."  (1) 

Jessamine  S.  Whitney  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Neglected 
Age"  reports  that  despite  all  the  favorable  factors  that  have 
operated  to  bring  about  a declining  death  rate  from  tuberculo- 
sis, among  all  races,  in  each  sex,  and  in  each  age  group, 
young  white  women  have  not  shared  the  benefit  to  the  extent 
that  has  obtained  to  young  men,  and  again  contemporaneous  with 
a declining  death  rate,  something  has  occurred  within  the  past 
fifteen  years  to  cause  the  mortality  among  young  white  women  to 
be  higher  than  that  of  young  white  men,  A recent  analysis  of 
heart  disease  figures  shows  that  in  the  ten  years  from  1917  to 
1927,  heart  disease  had  declined  in  every  age  group  up  to  age 


(1)  Lydia  Roberts,  "Nutrition  Work  with  Children",  pp,  423-438 
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sixty-five,  but  had  declined  the  least  in  the  one  we  are  dis- 
cussing. (l) 

“A  further  approach  to  the  health  needs  of  the  high 
school  students  is  found  in  their  behavior  in  health 
situations,  and  in  their  attitude  toward,  and  their 
knowledge  of  health  procedures.  In  a recent  informal 
survey  of  a high  school  of  over  fourteen  hundred 
students  a considerable  proportion  of  the  students 
failed  to  meet  some  of  the  most  .elementary  require- 
ments of  health  behavior.  When  health  knowledge  of 
these  same  students  was  sampled  by  the  Gates  Strang 
test,  their  scores  ranged  well  below  the  norms.  An 
even  less  favorable  showing  was  revealed  by  an  in- 
formal true  and  false  test  of  food  facts  and  fallacies 
such  as: 

Starchy  foods  should  not  be  eaten  with  fruits. 

Fish  and  celery  furnish  food  for  the  brain,  etc. 

“These  results  point  unmistakably  to  the  need  of  a 
sound  program  of  education  in  the  whats  and  whys 
of  intelligent  eating  and  living;  a program  so 
fundamental  and  convincing  that  it  would  enable  the 
students  to  decide  for  themselves  desirable  procedures 
on  the  basis  of  the  scientific  facts  in  the  case  and 
to  build  up  an  effective  sales  resistance  to  the 
propaganda  of  food  faddists  and  commercial  interests, 
having  only  their  own  interests  at  stake."  (2) 

The  economic  depression  has  added  a stimulus  to  the  reali 
zation  of  the  need  for  the  teaching  of  nutrition  in  the  schools 
The  much  discussed  question,  whether  school  children  are  actu- 
ally undernourished  as  a result  of  the  depression,  might  be 
somewhat  settled  with  the  discovery  made  in  a study  conducted 
by  the  Milbrook  Memorial  Fund  in  the  schools  of  hew  York  City. 


(1 ) Jessamine  S.  Whitney,  "Health  in  High  Schools",  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  1930. 

(2)  Cp.  cit.  Lydia  J.  Roberts,  pp.  1-2. 
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Five  hundred  children  were  examined  by  physicians  working  in 
collaboration  with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
Dr.  Shirley  Wynne,  Commissioner  of  Health  of  New  York  City. 

There  was  found  to  be  a direct  association  between  nutri- 
tion and  income.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  children  from  the  lowest 
income  groups  were  rated  poor  or  very  poor,  while  only  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  children  from  the  higher  income  group  were 
so  rated.  A lowering  of  the  nutritional  status  appeared  to  be 
associated  with  the  drop  in  family  income  in  as  short  a time  as 
a year. 

The  proportion  of  children  suffering  from  malnutrition  in 
the  group  examined  appeared  to  be  considerably  larger  than  the 
proportion  of  malnourished  children  that  would  be  expected  in  a 
non-depression  era.  (1) 

"The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
quotes  a study  by  Palmer  of  the  growth  in  children 
in  relation  to  the  economic  depression.  This  study 
was  carried  out  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland;  chosen  be- 
cause about  twenty  million  of  our  people  live  in 
communities  of  similar  character  in  regard  to  popu- 
lation, employment,  charitable  agencies,  and  other 
community  characteristics  including  financial.  It 
was  reasonably  representative  as  Palmer  had  already 
made  studies  of  variability  of  weight  among  elemen- 
tary school  children  in  Hagerstown  from  1921  to  1927. 

"Children  whose  families  were  receiving  charity  were 
found  to  be  two  and  a half  to  nine  pounds  lighter  in 
weight  than  those  not  receiving  aid.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged that  weight  alone  is  not  a satisfactory  cri- 
terion of  nutrition,  except  in  a general  way,  but 
may  be  used  to  a limited  extent  as  a general  index. 

The  Journal  points  out  that  the  results  of  the  eco- 
nomic catastrophe  of  the  past  four  years  may  not  be 


(1)  "Undernourished  Children  in  New  York  City, "School  and 
Society,  XXXLX  pp.  7-8. 
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manifest  at  once;  that  emphasis  on  adequate  food 
relief  seems  sensible,  and  also  the  effective 
utilization  of  knowledge  of  health  and  nutrition 
already  possessed  by  physicians,  public  health  and 
relief  officials,  and  social  service  organizations . "( 1 ) 

Westfall  and  Adams  in  an  article  on  nutrition  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  school  program  point  out  the  appalling  fact  that 
in  the  United  States  with  its  vaunted  educational  system  and 
with  its  wealth  of  food  supplies,  there  are  six  million  school 


children  of  all  ages  suffering  from  malnutrition,  and  that 
this  indictment  should  challenge  every  teacher.  "We  strike  at 


a 


one  of  the  roots  of  physical  unfitness  when  we  begin  the  teach- 
ing of  food  selection  to  all  children,  regardless  of  whether 
they  appear  to  be  undernourished  or  not."  (2) 

Murphy  states  that  the  lowering  of  living  standards,  which 
involves  a less  adequate  diet  and  crowded  housing  conditions, 
provides  a condition  favorable  to  lowered  nutrition  and  to  the 
increase  of  tuberculosis. 


"This  depression  is  providing  a very  real  menace  to  ade- 
quate nutrition  of  both  adults  and  children,  and  de- 
serves particular  attention  because  it  is  significant 
not  only  in  the  spread  of  disease,  but  in  the  insuring 
of  the  vitality  of  the  future  men  and  women.  When 
the  forced  economies  in  living  standards  reach  a point 
where,  as  is  now  true  among  large  numbers  of  our  people, 
family  health  is  endangered  because  the  amounts  and 
kinds  of  food  are  inadequate,  or  because  there  is  a to- 
tal lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  use  the  foods  avail- 
able, we  are  facing  a crisis  in  which  the  future  nutri- 
tion of  the  nation  is  seriously  menaced.  Since  the  income 


(1)  "Economic  Trends  and  the  Weight  of  Children,"  School  and 
Society,  XXXIX  pp.  251-252,  Feb.  24,  1934. 

(2)  Westfall  and  Adams,  "Nutrition  in  its  Relation  to  the  Schoo 
Program".  Practical  Home  Economics,  X pp.  125-126,  April  1932. 
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of  even  self  sustaining  families  under  supervision 
of  relief  agencies  are  on  allowances  which  are  neces- 
sarily small,  the  necessity  for  education  concerning 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  foods,  and  funda- 
mental facts  on  food  in  relation  to  nutrition,  as- 
sumes unmeasurable  importance. 

’’The  United  States  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  the 
United  States  Children’s  Bureau,  the  nutrition  de- 
partments of  our  universities  and  schools,  home 
demonstration  agents  throughout  the  country,  de- 
partments of  health  and  welfare,  and  private  agen- 
cies, have  given  and  are  continuing  to  give  study 
to  the  subject  of  adequate  nutrtion  at  low  cost. 

The  result  of  all  these  efforts,  however,  will  not 
be  satisfactory  unless  knowledge  available  through 
these  channels  reaches  into  all  of  the  schools  and 
homes  in  a way  to  make  its  application  practical 
and  possible.  Indeed,  the  part  which  the  school  may 
play  in  the  health  of  children  is  larger  than  we 
have  even  begun  to  realize.  The  whole  question  of 
the  building  up  of  attitudes  and  habits,  and  the 
controlling  by  the  individual  of  his  program  of 
living  to  build  up  health  is  one  of  educational 
significance.  The  school  program  therefore,  if 
adequate  and  comprehensive,  includes  not  only  serv- 
ice for  protection  against  contagion,  and  for  the 
discovery  of  defects,  but  a program  of  instruction 
and  physical  activity  which  will  develop  a better 
physical  condition,  provide  information  concerning 
the  maintenance  of  health,  and  promote  habits  which 
will  build  up  health.  Through  a vitalized  program 
of  this  type,  we  may  look  not  only  for  individual 
improvement,  but  for  a carrying  over  into  the  home 
of  practices  and  attitudes  which  will  affect  family 
health.  In  fact,  a health  program  to  be  complete 
must  include  an  understanding  between  home  and 
school  which  is  obtained  only  through  a conscious 
identity  of  ideals.”  (1) 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  HEALTH  AND  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS. 

On  October  6,  1933,  the  National  Conference  on  Child  Health 

Recovery  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  call  of  Frances 

Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor,  preparatory  to  a nation-wide  drive 

(1)  Mary  E.  Murphy,  "Physical  Health  Needs",  Childhood 

Education,  Vol.  IX  pp.  10-13. 
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to  regain  ground  lost  during  the  depression.  Prances  Perkins 
said: 

’’-After  these  four  long  years,  we  are  all  av/are 
that  the  problems  of  malnutrition  are  cumulative. 

Missing  one  or  two  square  meals  does  not  show  im- 
mediately in  the  health  of  any  child,  but  occur- 
ring over  a period  of  years,  the  continuous  short- 
age of  the  proper  elements  in  the  diet  has  its 
effect. " 

Mrs.  Franklin  Roosevelt  said  at  the  conference: 

"All  of  us  realize  the  necessity,  on  account  of  the 
future,  of  keeping  our  children  from  malnutrition 
at  the  present  time.  It  occurred  to  me  that  we 
ought  not  only  to  think  of  the  physical  effect, 
but  what  physical  weakness  and  malnutrition  will 
do  to  the  minds,  characters,  and  dispositions  of 
these  children.  We  must  think  of  what  will  happen 
from  the  point  of  view  of  crime,  and  of  general 
lack  of  ability  to  take  hold  of  life,  if  you  start 
life  physically  handicapped. " 

At  the  conference  the  following  recommendations  were  made 
by  the  executive  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Julius  Hess: 

1.  That  malnourished  children  be  located  with 
special  reference  to  children  of  families 
receiving  relief. 

2.  That  plans  be  initiated  for  the  reduction  of 
malnutrition,  the  prevention  of  further  mal- 
nutrition, and  the  correction  of  physical 
defects. 

Among  the  suggestions  made  by  the  executive  committee 


were : 

1.  That  consideration  be  given  not  only  to  the  needs 
of  children  from  families  on  relief,  but  also  to 
those  in  need  who  are  not  on  relief. 

2.  That  all  ages  be  included  from  infancy  through 
adolescence. 

3.  That  arrangements  be  made  for  examination  of 
children  on  relief  or  in  need,  and  that  the 
physical  examination  issued  by  the  Children’s 
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Bureau  be  used  for  such  examination. 

4.  That  provision  be  made  for  a fee  to  the  doctor 
for  such  examinations,  and  for  the  correction 
of  defects.  (1) 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection, 
Committee  C,  Section  III,  Thomas  D.  Wood,  Chairman,  reported 
as  follows: 

"The  school  should  feel  obliged  to  provide  a lunch 
at  school  whenever  the  distance  is  too  great  for  the 
children  to  go  home  at  noon,  or  when  they  would  not 
receive  a suitable  meal  if  they  went  home.  The  con- 
trol of  the  school  lunch  should  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  school  authorities.  The  cost  should  be 
within  the  reach  of  practically  all  children.  In- 
digent pupils  should  have  the  opportunity  to  render 
service  in  return  for  lunches,  or  should  be  otherwise 
provided  for  by  the  school.  The  school  lunch  pre- 
sents an  especially  favorable  life  situation  for 
practical  health  instruction  in  relation  to  nutri- 
tion and  good  habits.  Suspicion  of  malnutrition  or 
undernutrition  should  be  checked  or  confirmed  by  a 
physician;  not  by  variation  of  the  child’s  weight 
from  the  average,  often  miscalled  a norm  or  standard. 
Individual  attention  in  ways  educationally  sound 
should  be  given  to  improvement  of  the  child’s  food 
and  other  habits,  in  the  form  of  adequate  curricula. 

"In  the  secondary  school,  all  subjects  should  con- 
tribute to  health  instruction.  In  addition,  a 
special  course  available  to  all  pupils  should  be 
offered.  Pupils  leaving  high  school  should  have 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  human 
body,  the  biology  of  reproduction,  knowledge  and 
skills  which  will  enable  them  to  cooperate  in  the 
reduction  of  accidents,  knowledge  and  skill  in  first 
aid,  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  tobacco,  alcohol, 
narcotics,  and  patent  medicines,  on  the  individual 
human  organism  and  on  society;  freedom  from  super- 
stitions concerning  health  and  disease,  respect  for 
the  scientific  method  as  it  applies  to  health,  and 
a specific  knowledge  of  their  own  assets  and  lia- 
bilities in  health  equipment.  In  addition,  it  is 


(1)  Lillian  R.  Smith,  "Child  Health  Recovery",  Child 
Welfare  XXVIII  pp.  206-208 
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import  ant  that  they  understand  and  appreciate  the 
principles  of  mental  hygiene.  Safety  education, 
social  hygiene,  and  nutrition  teaching  should  be 
considered  a part  of  health  education. 

"In  the  upper  grades  and  in  high  school  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  instruction  in  nutrition  be  given 
by  some  person  with  adequate  nutrition  training. 

The  subject  matter  taught  should  be  scientifically 
sound  and  suited  to  the  age,  intelligence,  and 
interest  of  the  children,  with  the  emphasis  on  its 
positive  rather  than  on  its  negative  aspects. 

"In  the  secondary  schools,  the  school  health  com- 
mittee is  one  of  the  important  means  of  coordinating 
all  aspects  of  health  education.  Some  one  person 
bearing  the  title  of  health  coordinator,  supervisor, 
or  counselor  should  be  designated  by  the  principal 
to  keep  in  contact  with  all  phases  of  the  health 
program,  and  to  promote  it  in  every  way  possible."  (1) 

"The  summary  of  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Conference  on  Health,  at  Sayville,  stated  that  the 
conference  had  recorded  that  in  addition  to  the 
correlation  of  health  with  other  subjects  there 
should  be  specific  and  concrete  health  instruction 
given  in  courses  labeled  as  such.  Realizing  that 
correlation  is  no  longer  adequate,  and  that  there 
is  so  much  material  that  must  be  taught  in  addition, 
a specific  and  concrete  health  course  should  be  made 
available  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  school,  for  which 
academic  credit  should  be  given,  as  for  other 
subjects."  (2) 

A report  of  health  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Akron, 

Ohio,  indicates  a high  school  program  as  follows: 

I A special  health  course  given  to  all  freshmen 
during  their  first  semester. 


II  An  organization  of  the  faculty  and  students  to 
integrate  the  health  teaching  with  the  high 
school  program,  systematically  and  wherever 
possible • 


(1)  Thomas  D.  Wood,  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection.  Abstract  Committee  C,  Section  III  (Education 
and  Training). 

(2)  Lydia  Roberts,  "Nutrition  Work  with  Children."  p.  432. 
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A.  The  health  course  is  taught  by  a 
former  home  economics  instructor 

who  also  has  charge  of  the  cafeteria. 

B.  Health  programs  in  assemblies  are 
arranged. 

C.  Faculty  health  councilors  are  ap- 
pointed. 

D.  A student  health  council  is  organized 

with  committees  as  follows:  lunchroom, 

homeroom,  integration,  assembly,  home 
cooperation,  and  general  committee. 

A final  survey  showed  that  79 % of  the  freshmen  made  more 
than  the  expected  gain  in  weight  during  the  first  half  of  the 
first  year,  while  59$  of  control  group  made  a similar  gain. 

Doubts  are  often  expressed  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
interesting  high  school  students  in  the  subject  of  health.  It 
is  believed  that  both  boys  and  girls  have  followed  this  program 
with  interest  and  have  benefited  by  it.  (1) 


s 


(1)  Ethel  Austin  Martin  and  Lucille  Davison,  "Health  Education 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Akron,  Ohio,”  Journal  of  Home  Economic 
XXIV  pp#  967-973,  November  1932. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  TEACHING  HEALTH 


AND  NUTRITION  IN  HOIvIE  ECONOMICS  COURSES 
Formal  education  to  be  successful  should  set  its  purpose 
in  terms  of  the  demands  of  society  and  the  needs  and  interests 
of  individuals  in  a changing  social  order.  Home  economics  is 
justified  in  a school  program  to  the  extent  that  it  contributes 
to  such  ends. 

Selecting  food,  caring  for  clothing,  stretching  one’s  re- 
sources to  meet  maintenance  needs,  living  more  happily  with 
one’s  family  are  daily  problems.  Approached  from  certain 
angles,  these  problems  should  very  definitely  be  a part  of  the 
educational  program  of  the  senior  high  school  and  junior 
college.  (1) 

“Home  Economics  is  a vital  subject  in  the  health 
education  program.  Unfortunately,  the  courses 
in  this  subject,  given  in  most  high  schools,  ere 
open  only  to  girls  and  are  in  many  instances  con- 
cerned almost  exclusively  with  preparation  of  foods 
and  marketing.  The  scope  of  these  latter  courses 
should  be  broadened."  (2) 

Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  said  in  a paper  given  before  the  depart- 
ment of  supervisors  and  teachers  of  home  economics,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association,  in  February  1932 
in  Washington,  D.  C.s 

"There  is  a close  relationship  between  food  and 
good  citizenship.  We  have  to  admit  in  the  United 
States  that  it  is  misfeeding  rather  than  lack  of 


(1)  0.  Spafford,  "Today’s  Challenge  to  Home  Economics", 
Practical  Home  Economics  XIV  pp.  5-6,  January  1936. 

(2)  Nora  L.  Reynolds,  "Some  Suggestions  for  the  Promotion  of 
Health  Education  in  High  Schools",  Health  in  High  School, 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1930. 
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food  that  has  resulted  in  such  a large  group  of 
undernourished  children.  If  this  is  true,  that 
ignorance  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
United  States,  isn’t  it  about  time  for  us,  with 
all  our  schools,  all  our  experts,  people  like 
yourselves,  to  get  a distribution  of  this  know- 
ledge so  that  it  will  reach  all  of  our  children? 

”1  think  you  men  and  women  interested  in  this 
field  of  nutrition  have  a large  part  to  play  in 
the  security  of  the  future  government,  for  nu- 
trition is  the  most  basic  of  all  human  respon- 
sibilities. If  a man  fights  on  his  stomach, 
and  our  military  leaders  tell  us  they  did  have 
to  during  the  last  war,  certainly  our  children 
should  have  the  greatest  attention  paid  to  their 
nutrition,  so  that  they,  as  they  go  into  the 
battle  of  life,  may  have  the  finest  kind  of  body 
that  can  be  built  up  with  the  best  kind  of  fuel 
for  it.”  (1) 

In  an  article  entitled  ’’Optimum  Nutrition  for  the  School 
Child”,  by  Ella  Oppenheimer,  the  author  states  that  we  now 
have  unequivocal  knowledge  as  a result  of  really  thrilling 
cumulative  research;  that  the  quality  of  the  diet  makes  a 
vast  difference,  not  only  as  regards  the  prevention  of  out- 
spoken disease,  but  in  relation  to  the  relatively  intangible 
but  none  less  important  something  which  we  call  health  and 
vitality. 

’’The  contribution  which  teachers  of  home 
economics  can  make  toward  spreading  the 
doctrine  of  food  needs,  particularly  as 
regards  the  basic  importance  of  the  protective 
foods,  is  a very  large  one;  for  theirs  is  not 
merely  a contribution  of  an  academic  nature, 
but  a concrete  demonstration  of  how  practi- 
cally to  purchase,  prepare,  and  use  these 
foods • 


(1)  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  ’’Food  and  Good  Citizenship”,  Practical 
Home  Economics  X,  pp.  191-192,  June  1932. 
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"The  present  economic  situation  offers  us  a challenge 
that  we  must  take  up  with  the  intensity  of  crusaders, 
lest  what  has  been  gained  be  lost,  and  the  progress  we 
know  to  be  so  basically  essential  be  halted.  We  must 
shout  from  the  housetops  that  there  is  a standard  be- 
low which  we  cannot  go,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  dire 
need,  we  must  continually  not  only  keep  before  us  but 
point  out  to  our  communities  that  the  well-being  of 
the  race  demands  the  meeting  not  of  minimum  requirements 
as  regards  food,  but  of  optimum  ones, 

"The  schools  however  must  always  necessarily  be  con- 
cerned with  the  nutrition  of  the  child;  so  much  of 
his  response  or  lack  of  response  to  the  education 
that  is  being  given  him  depends  on  nutrition.  Here 
the  problem  becomes  a very  complex  one.  The  nutri- 
tion and  the  well-being  of  the  individual  child 
depend  upon  many  factors  besides  food,  though  of 
course  food  is  of  basic  importance. 

"Advisedly  most  teachers  of  home  economics  are 
approaching  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  well-rounded 
health  education,  with  the  emphasis  not  only  on 
food  but  on  rest,  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  the 
other  so-called  health  habits,"  (1) 

"Teaching  may  seem  rather  slow  and  an  uninteresting 
way  to  help  in  the  solution  of  our  relief  problems, 
but  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  hope  to  be 
of  real  service.  If  we  meet  our  obligations  squarely, 
we  will  use  every  resource  at  our  command  to  make 
our  knowledge  of  nutrition  vital  in  the  lives  of 
our  students,  and  available  to  social  workers  and 
parents.  We  are  not  taking  advantage  of  our  oppor- 
tunities unless  we  keep  uppermost  In  our  minds  the 
thought  that  our  task  is  not  a temporary  one,  and 
that  the  wise  nutrition  teacher  can  come  out  of 
this  depression,  with  a strong  organization  of 
school  people  and  parents  educated  to  food  needs. 

"If  we  as  teachers  of  home  economics  answer  the 
challenge  of  the  present  economic  situation 
courageously  and  intelligently,  nutrition  work  in 
our  schools  will  emerge  from  this  depression 
better  organized,  with  clear-cut  objectives  and  with 
whole-hearted  community  support,"  (2) 

(1)  Ella  Oppenheimer,  "Optimum  Nutrition  for  the  School  Child,” 

Practical  Home  Economics  X p.  193,  June  1932, 

(2)  Francis  L.  Swain,  "The  Opportunities  and  Responsibilities 

of  Home  Economics  in  the  Present  Situation, " Journal  of  Home 

Economics  XXV  pp.  746-748,  November  1933, 
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"When  families  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
living  on  diminished  or  vanished  income,  the 
question  of  adequate  meals,  caloric  requirement, 
and  vitamin  content  are  no  longer  academic.  When 
the  tensions  in  family  adjustments  are  increased 
by  the  strains  of  decreased  income,  disheartened 
workers,  and  doing  without  what  the  members  of  the 
family  have  grown  accustomed  to,  even  if  we  have 
no  definite  courses  in  family  relationships,  we 
have  an  opportunity,  if  not  a responsibility,  to 
help  by  the  understanding  which  the  facts  of  cost 
of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  give  us."  (1) 

"Home  economics  teachers  may  view  the  present 
economic  situation  in  several  different  ways* 

They  may  consider  the  depression  a temporary  low 
ebb  of  social  vitality,  believing  inasmuch  as  the 
attendant  circumstances  are  transitory,  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  revise  the  curriculum  in  home 
economics  and  home  arts  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Undoubtedly  the  majority  of  teachers  who  view  the 
situation  in  this  light  have  done  nothing  to 
modify  their  classroom  ‘and  laboratory  procedures, 
nothing  to  adjust  them  to  the  conditions  of  the 
times.  Other  teachers  in  this  field  may  likewise 
view  the  present  crisis  as  temporary,  but  recognize 
the  responsibility  of  the  household  arts  teacher  in 
maintaining  the  homes  of  American  families  during 
these  days  of  catastrophe  and  suffering.  These 
teachers  are  to  some  extent  setting  aside  the 
traditional  home  economics  course  of  study  and 
are  giving  their  energy  to  the  major  problems 
growing  out  of  the  depression;  such  problems  as 
how  to  obtain  the  most  wholesome  food,  appropriate 
clothing,  and  adequate  housing  on  a drastically 
reduced  budget. 

"On  the  contrary  the  situation  may  be  looked  upon  as 
not  a temporary  emergency,  but  as  a fundamental  change 
in  society  which  offers  an  opportunity  to  commence  an 
important  reconstruction  of  society  through  the  home 
and  family. 

"Under  our  present  industrial  machine,  we  will  still 
have  to  meet  the  baffling  problem  of  an  army  of  at 
least  two  million  unemployed,  even  when  this  de- 
pression has  passed. 


(1)  Matty  Pattison,  "School  Pood  Problems  in  the  Midst  of 
Plenty,"  Practical  Home  Economics  XI  p.  360,  December  1933. 
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"We  should  teach  more  intelligent  buying.  Con- 
fidence will  .come  when  home  economics  teachers 
have  demonstrated,  through  their  leadership  with 
boys  and  girls,  that  they  see  the  fundamental 
problems  in  the  contemporary  maze:  when  they  have 
proved  that  they  sense  the  real  abiding  values  of 
home  life,  and  have  a program  which  is  dynamic  and 
feasible  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  home.”  (1) 


(1)  Paul  K.  Hanna,  ”Ad justing  the  Home  Economics  Program  to 
the  Present  Economic  Situation,”  Teachers  College  Record, 
*XXIV  pp.  386-397,  February  1933. 
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A HEPOHT  OH  COURSES  ON  BUDGETING.  NUTRITION  AND  HEALTH 

Budgeting  has  never  taken  on  such  an  important  aspect  as 
today,  when  hundred  of  families  have  had  drastic  reductions  in 
their  incomes.  If  we  are  to  teach  this  subject  intelligently, 
we  need  to  know  facts  relating  to  the  economic  situation  in 
our  own  communities. 


The  Milwaukee  Vocational  School  recently  made  a survey  on 
budgets  and  accounts.  In  the  spring  every  girl  in  the  school 
received  lessons  on  budgeting  and  accounts.  In  the  sixteen  to 
eighteen  year  group,  85^  indicated  that  they  had  made  some  use 
of  the  information  either  for  personal  budgets  and  accounts,  or 
in  helping  their  parents  or  married  sisters.  These  students 
were  asked  to  list  their  particular  difficulties  in  keeping 
budgets  and  accounts,  and  the  help  they  would  need  in  order  to 
continue  the  course. 

I 

"Students  should  also  be  taught  budgeting  of  time  and 
supplies,  elimination  of  waste,  and  consumer  in- 
formation, in  order  to  purchase  and  utilize  com- 
modities more  intelligently  from  the  standpoint  of 
satisfactions  relative  to  good  physical  and  mental 
health. 

"The  home  economics  teacher  must  make  a place  in  the 
curriculum  for  the  development  of  enjoyable  home 
activities  to  fortify  girls  and  boys  against  the 
emptiness  of  the  time  which  will  soon  hang  heavy  on 
their  heads."  (1) 

A recommendation  for  meeting  the  present  challenge  in  the 
teaching  of  health  and  nutrition  is  suggested  in  the  following 


Hattie  E.  Anderson,  "Constructive  Programs  for  Present  Day 
Home  Economics  Budgeting."  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Vol 
•WtVI  pp#  212-219,  April  1934. 
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program  outlined  for  home  economics  teaching: 

I  Appraisal  of  health  by  students. 

II  Weighing  and  measuring. 

A.  Cases  of  apparent  malnutrtion  referred 
to  school  nurse  and  school  doctor. 

Ill  Course  in  home  nursing  and  home  hygiene  including: 


A. 

Causes  of  communicable 

diseases . 

B. 

Spread  of  communi cable 

diseases . 

C. 

Effect  of  present  economic  conditions 
on  personal  and  public  health  standards. 

D. 

Care  of  the  sick. 

E. 

Child  care  and  nutrition. 

Course  in  nutrition. 

A. 

Needs  in  food  value. 

B.  Poods  classes  have  been  preparing  their 
own  lunches.  Some  lunches  used  to  sup- 
plement food  brought  from  home. 

C.  Use  of  standard  food  budgets  for  making 
out  daily  and  weekly  menus,  and  also  in 
working  out  market  orders  for  families 
of  different  sizes. 

• Suggested  menus,  market  orders,  and  recipes 

are  returned  to  the  charities  to  be  used  by 
their  home  economists  in  their  effort  to 
introduce  greater  variety  in  a low  cost  diet. 

"Many  families  represented  in  our  schools  and  not  re- 
ceiving aid  are  obliged  to  live  at  this  budget  level,  and  are 
reached  through  the  interest  aroused  in  their  daughters  by  the 
work  in  the  schools."  (1) 


(1)  Elsa  Page  "Home  economics  Meets  the  Present  Challenge  in 
the  Teaching  of  Health  and  Nutrition, " Practical  Home  Eco- 
=nomlos,^  June  1954,  Vol«  XII,  p.  182. 
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An  experiment  in  nutrition  was  carried  out  in  the  Home 
Economics  Department  of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  Mrs,  Lillian  Moore,  through  personal 
contact  and  observation  of  students,  realized  the  need  for  a 
more  practical  method  of  instructing  students  in  nutrition; 
also  the  need  for  a more  adequate  diet  was  apparent  among  the 
pupils  to  a large  per  cent.  Three  girls,  badly  in  need  of 
nourishment  and  willing  to  be  used  for  experimental  purposes, 
were  selected  by  aid  of  school  physician. 

Classes  were  divided  into  groups  of  two.  Each  group  was 
responsible  for  two  periods  of  one  week  each  during  the  three 
months.  These  groups  planned,  cooked,  and  served  each  school 
day  a breakfast,  a luncheon,  and  a four  o'clock  luncheon  to  the 
three  girls  under  observation. 

The  two  girls  in  charge  cooked  and  served  breakfast, 
reaching  school  earlier  than  usual. 

The  first  class  studied  food  used  for  luncheon  and  pre- 
pared it.  The  meal  was  served  by  the  group  chosen  from  the 
class.  The  last  afternoon  class  prepared  the  four  o'clock 
feeding  which  the  girls  themselves  procured.  The  meals  served 
were  planned  as  to  caloric  value,  food  combinations,  and  cost. 
Breakfast  provided  six  hundred  calories,  luncheon  nine  hundred 


calories,  and  the  four  o'clock  lunch  three  hundred  calories. 

Each  school  day  the  girls  received  an  adequate  diet  plus 
cod  liver  oil  and  promised  to  eat  sufficient  dinner  to  bring 
the  total  amount  of  daily  calories  to  approximately  twenty- 
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four  hundred.  Written  suggestions  for  week-end  meals  and 

dinners  were  given  these  three  girls. 

"The  planning  of  these  meals  gave  the  food  classes 
a valuable  lesson  in  practical  meal  planning  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  produce  a maximum  of  nutrition. 

During  the  experiment  of  three  months’  duration, 
student  No.  1 gained  six  pounds,  student  No.  2 
gained  seven  pounds,  and  No.  3 gained  twelve  and  a 
half  pounds. 

’’Not  only  was  a valuable  lesson  gained  in  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  food  value  by  members  of  the  class 
in  the  home  economics  department,  but  the  girls  under 
observation  gained  immeasurably  from  the  adequate 
diet  fed. 

"Such  a plan  might  well  be  adopted  by  every  school 
during  this  time  of  acute  depression  when  nourishing 
food  is  the  crying  need  of  many  of  the  pupils  in  our 
public  schools."  (1) 

An  interesting  nutrition  project  was  carried  on  by  an 
institutional  cookery  class  under  the  supervision  of  a com- 
petent dietitian.  The  project  was  to  prepare  luncheons  for 
a group  of  students  who  were  absent  from  school  frequently, 
j It  was  surprising  to  find  how  many  absences  were  due  to 
faulty  food  and  health  habits.  The  enrollment  showed  stu- 
dents suffering  from  anaemia,  vitamin  deficiency,  peptic 
ulcers,  boils,  malnutition,  and  headache  due  to  chronic  con- 
stipation. 

Pupils  were  dismissed  fifteen  minutes  early  for  luncheon, 
and  given  a selected  lunch,  and  a rest  period  after  luncheon 
on  a sun-deck  porch.  (2) 


(1)  Martha  Pratt  Haislip,  "An  Experiment  in  Nutrition," 
Practical  Home  Economics,  Vol.  X p.320,  October  1932. 

(2)  Bernice  Budlong,  "An  Interesting  Nutrition  Project," 
Practical  Home  Economics,  Vol.  IX  p.  185,  June  1931. 
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THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  AS  AN  AGENCY  FOR 


TEACHING  NUTRITION  AND  HEALTH 


"The  school  cafeteria  is  an  essential  factor  in  the 
maintenance  of  health,  and  a laboratory  for  the  develop- 
ment of  health  habits  pertaining  to  food  selection. 

Here  the  service  of  simple,  well-planned  food,  which  is 
saleable  and  attractive,  should  provide  for  an  important 
part  of  the  daily  nutritional  requirement  of  the  children, 
and  at  the  same  time  develop  taste,  standard  of  service, 
cleanliness,  and  good  habits  in  choosing  food.  Here  it 
is  possible  to  correlate  classroom  teaching  with  prac- 
tice, and  to  broaden  this  instruction  to  include  all 
children  in  the  school  during  all  their  school  years. 

Such  instruction  is  bound  to  increase  the  well-being 
of  millions  of  school  children,  and  to  be  carried  by 
them  into  their  homes  to  the  general  improvement  of 
community  health.  The  challenge  of  this  opportunity 
has  not  been  widely  met  by  home  economics  teachers  of 
the  past. 

"The  realization  of  the  great  opportunity  for  health 
education,  which  presents  itself  in  the  school  cafeteria, 
arrives  simultaneously  with  the  appreciation  of  the  busi- 
ness implications  of  the  enterprise.  The  extent  to  which 
both  these  points  are  successfully  correlated  by  home 
economics  women  in  the  public  school  systems  throughout 
the  country  will  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
management  of  school  cafeterias  will  remain  or  be  placed 
in  their  hands."  (1) 

It  is  suggested  that  midday  lunches  have  a triple  function 
to  performs 

I  To  provide  means  for  health  protection. 

II  To  open  the  way  for  health  promotion. 

Ill  To  allow  opportunity  for  health  instruction. 

Certain  criteria  have  been  set  up  for  judging  the  school 


(1)  Mary  de  Garmo  Bryan,  "Home  Economics  and  the  School  Lunch," 
Practical  Home  Economics  X,  pp.  260-261,  August  1932. 
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luncheon.  They  are  as  follows: 

I  Light,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  digested. 

II  Satisfying  to: 

A.  Appease  the  appetite. 

B.  Promote  circulation  of  the  blood. 

G.  Supply  a renewal  of  energy  for  clear  thinking. 

D.  Relieve  fatigue. 

Ill  Refreshing  and  stimulating  to  the  child  to 
prepare  him  for  his  afternoon  studies. 

IV  Child  should  have  one  hot  dish  to  relieve  fatigue 
and  restore  energy  more  quickly.  (1) 

The  aim  of  one  lunchroom  as  formulated  many  years  ago,  and 
carried  out  as  far  as  possible  since  is:  "To  make  available  to 

the  public  school  children  lunches  of  the  maximum  nutritive 
value,  carefully  prepared  under  sanitary  conditions  at  a mini- 
mum of  cost  per  service,  and  to  develop  upon  the  part  of  the 
students  intelligent  discrimination  in  selecting  food."  (2) 

The  entire  lunchroom  department,  from  the  administrative 
set  up  at  headquarters  throughout  the  organization  of  the 
individual  school,  aims  toward  accomplishing  this  objective. 
This  is  a non-profit  organization. 

"In  these  times  the  need  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  for 
low  cost  nutritious  foods  is  too  great  to  divert  any 
of  the  receipts  to  other  activities  of  the  schools. 


(1)  Mary  de  Garmo  Bryan,  "a  Three  '’ay  Educational  Program  for 
the  School  Lunchroom,"  Nation’s  Schools  Vol.  XIII,  No.  3 pp. 
55-58,  March  1934. 

(2)  Mary  Hammer sbaugh,  "Lunchrooms  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Students",  Practical  Home  Economics  XIV,  pp.  17-19,  Jan.  1936. 
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Our  first  duty  is  to  the  students,  especially 
those  who  can  spend  very  little  for  lunches." 

''It  has  become  apparent  to  parents  and  others 
outside  the  school  system  that  the  success  of 
the  entire  school  program  depends  on  health 
and  well-being  of  the  pupils,  and  that  the 
adequate  school  lunch  is  therefore  one  of  the 
vital  functions  of  the  educational  system."  (2) 

The  following  points  have  been  listed  as  recommendations 

made  for  increasing  the  sales  of  nutritious  foods  in  the 

school  lunchroom:  (2,  3,  4) 

I  High  standards  of  food  preparation  and  service. 

II  Absolute  cleanliness. 

III  Arrangement  of  soups  and  hot  dish  before  desserts. 

IV  Combination  plates--to  combine  a well-balanced 
group  of  nutritious  foods. 

V  Serving  attractive  salads. 

VI  Prices  on  highly  nutritious  foods  lowest. 


(1)  Mary  Hammersbaugh,  "Lunchrooms  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Students",  Practical  Home  Economics  XIV,  pp.  17-19,  Jan.  1936. 

(2)  Mary  de  Garmo  Bryan,  "A  Three  Way  Educational  Program  for 
the  School  Lunchroom,"  Nation’s  Schools  XIII,  No.  3,  pp. 55-58, 
March  1934. 

(3)  Edith  Sauers,  "Teaching  Health  and  Nutrition  in  the  School 

Cafeteria,"  Nation’s  Schools  III:  No.  6,  pp.  51-54,  June  1929. 

(4)  Constance  Hart,  "Adequate  School  Lunches  at  Low  Cost," 
Nation’s  Schools  XIII,  No.  6,  pp.  62-68,  June  1934 
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VII  Serving  complete  lunches  at  low  cost. 

VIII  A lunch  hour  of  thirty  to  forty  minutes. 

IX  Correlation  of  home  economics  work  with  practice  in 
discussing  daily  menus  and  planning  menus. 

X  Making  health  posters  for  the  lunchroom. 

XI  Health  talks,  health  assemblies,  plays  and  exhibits. 

XII  Classes  in  nutrition  for  boys  and  girls. 

XIII  Establishing  connection  with  the  home  through  health 
literature. 

A report  of  a project  on  special  diets  at  the  Girls’ 
Commercial  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  interesting. 
Special  diets  were  referred  from  the  dean’s  office,  or  through 
a note  from  the  school  physician.  Special  diets  were  served 
for  gall  bladder,  preparation  for  appendix  operation,  religious 
holidays,  overweight,  the  nervous  and  excessively  fatigued,  or 
those  who  showed  lack  of  energy. 

These  students  were  put  in  four  nutrition  classes.  There 
were  about  one  hundred  girls  in  the  entire  group.  They  were 
given  instructions  in  proper  diet,  sleep,  study  habits,  and 
recreation.  A considerable  number  of  the  pupils  showed  good 
gains  above  the  average.  (1) 

A report  of  a nutrition  class  in  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Cafeteria,  San  Jose,  California,  called  the  ’’Strength  and 
Beauty  Club"  and  composed  of  underweight  and  undernourished 


(1)  Mary  de  Garmo  Bryan,  "Special  Diets  in  School  Feeding," 
Nation’s  Schools  XV  pp.  55-58,  May  1935. 
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students  relates  the  special  work  done  with  this  group: 

1.  Students  were  referred  by  the  nurse  or  physical 
education  director. 

2.  Students  were  given  earlier  lunch  and  special 
attention  to  selection  of  food  on  trays. 

3.  Mid  A.  M.  milk  or  orange  Juice  was  served  to 
these  students. 

4.  Nurse  cooperated  in  sending  a report  of  the  needs 
of  the  students. 

5.  Homemaking  teacher  once  a week  gave  special  help 
on  problems  in  conference. 

6.  Cafeteria  furnished  opportunity  for  club  members 
to  earn  their  lunch,  giving  twenty- five  cents  in 
trade  for  twenty  minutes  of  work. 

The  student  body  also  provided  some  money  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  a result,  their  nervous  stamina  was  better,  class 
work  improved,  and  morale  restored.  (1) 

A report  of  luncheons  served  to  students,  who  were  deserv- 
ing and  could  not  afford  to  bring  or  buy  lunches,  states  that 
few  children  have  been  absent  since  starting  the  lunches. 
Teachers  have  reported  better  work  and  attitudes.  The  money  for 
these  luncheons  was  raised  by  the  parent-teachers  organization. 
(2) 

The  Educational  Council  for  Maintenance  of  Adequate 
Standards  of  Living,  California,  published  in  the  Sierra 


► 


(1)  Margaret  Robinson  Smith,  "Nutrition  Work  in  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Cafeteria,"  Junior  High  School  Clearing  House  III 
pp.  8-10,  February  1929. 


(2)  Letta  M.  Wampole,  "An  Emergency  Lunch  Program,"  Practical 
Home  Economics  p.  231,  July  1932. 
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Educational  News,  a report  of  a questionnaire  sent  to  fifty- 
five  principals  of  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  cities  and 
towns  north  of  Tehachapi,  to  determine  the  amount  of  school 
feeding  being  done  as  emergency  relief. 

Forty-three  questionnaires  were  returned  with  results 
tabulated  as  follows: 

1.  71 $ serving  one  substantial  meal  a day  to 
the  children  who  are  suffering  from  the 
industrial  depression.  One  third  in  addition 
are  given  milk  in  the  midmorning. 

2.  34$  reported  that  home  economics  teachers 
purchase  the  food  and  44$  reported  food 
purchased  by  cafeterias. 

3.  77$  reported  home  economics  classes  cook  all 
the  meals  for  the  cafeteria  while  65$  report 
cafeterias  responsible  for  food  preparation.  (1) 

’’The  hope  is  that  school  lunchrooms  of  the  future 
will  not  be  merely  places  where  the  children  may 
buy  food  at  reasonable  prices,  but  that  they  will 
be  definitely  a part  of  the  school  organization, 
carrying  their  part  of  the  schools  educational 
responsibility  to  the  pupil  and  making  the  contri- 
bution they  are  admirably  equipped  to  make  to  the 
health  program  of  the  school.”  (2) 


(1)  "School  Feeding  in  Emergency  Relief,"  Practical  Home 
Economics  II  p.  244. 

(2)  Edith  Sauers,  "Teaching  Health  and  Nutrition  in  the 
School  Cafeteria,"  Nation’s  Schools  III,  No.  6,  pp.  51-54, 
June  1929. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Health  work  in  high  schools  is  a relatively  new  venture 
and  is  yet  being  undertaken  by  only  a small  proportion  of 
schools.  The  economic  depression  has  added  a stimulus  to  the 
realization  of  the  need  of  teaching  nutrition  in  the  schools. 
Studies  have  shown  a direct  association  between  nutrition  and 
income.  In  the  United  States  there  are  six  million  school 
children  of  all  ages  suffering  from  malnutrition.  The  de- 
pression deserves  particular  attention  because  it  is  signifi- 
cant not  only  in  the  spread  of  disease  but  also  in  the  insuring 
of  the  vitality  of  the  future  men  and  women.  Governmental  and 
private  agencies  are  giving  study  to  the  subject  of  adequate 
nutrition  at  low  cost.  The  result  of  their  efforts  will  not 
be  satisfactory  unless  this  knowledge  is  made  available  to  all 
the  homes  in  the  country,  and  it  cannot  be  better  distributed 
by  any  other  agency  than  the  school. 

The  White  House  Conference  has  recommended  an  organization 
of  the  secondary  schools,  setting  up  a program  of  health  edu- 
cation which  is  included  in  this  study.  The  conference  recom- 
mends nutrition  and  health  teaching  through  the  school  lunch, 
medical  service,  correlation  in  all  subjects,  special  course  in 
hygiene,  and  a health  committee  to  supervise  all  phases  of  the 
work. 

A report  of  the  health  education  program  in  the  public 
schools  of  Akron,  Ohio,  indicates  a program  similar  to  that 
suggested  by  the  White  House  Conference,  and  in  addition 
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carries  out  health  assemblies,  a student  health  council,  and 
reports  successful  cooperation  and  interest  of  both  boys  and 
girls. 

Home  economics  can  make  a large  contribution  to  the  nutri- 
tion program.  Teachers  of  home  economics  have  had  specialized 
scientific  training  in  the  subject  of  nutrition.  They  can  pro- 
vide a Mreal  situation"  for  learning  activities  in  relation  to 
food  and  nutrition.  They  are  trained  to  understand  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  home  management  which  interfere  so  many  times 
with  the  spending  for  adequate  nutrition  of  the  family,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  teach  how  the  family  may  obtain  the  best 
possible  nutrition  for  its  living  standards.  They  also  should 
better  understand  the  family  stress  and  strain  brought  about  by 
this  economic  depression  and  teach  not  only  nutrition  but 
mental  hygiene  in  family  relationship,  and  general  good  health 
habits  of  living,  as  well  as  intelligent  buying  and  spending. 
Budgeting  has  never  taken  on  such  an  important  aspect  as  today 
when  hundreds  of  families  have  had  drastic  reductions  in  their 
incomes  and  have  not  known  how  to  adjust  to  this  situation  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

Interesting  projects  in  taking  charge  of,  planning,  and 
preparing  the  food  for  undernourished  students  have  been 
carried  out  by  home  economics  classes,  thus  providing  a problem 
pertinent  to  their  life  situations. 


The  school  cafeteria  plays  no  small  part  in  the  health 
education  program  of  the  school.  It  has  not  only  the  problem 
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of  serving  wholesome,  nutritious  foods  attractively  at  low 
cost  but  also  a definite  educational  value  in  the  development 
of  taste,  standards  of  service  and  cleanliness,  and  good  habits 
in  food  selections.  The  challenge  of  this  opportunity  has  not 
been  widely  met  by  home  economics  teachers  of  the  past. 

The  cafeteria  again  functions  in  the  serving  of  special 
diets  for  pupils  in  nutrition  classes.  Results  have  been 
gratifying  in  the  improved  condition  and  attitudes  of  these 
students  who  have  needed  special  attention.  Very  frequently 
the  cafeteria  manager  and  home  economics  teacher  have  been  in 
charge  of  these  special  nutrition  classes. 

In  conclusion,  one  cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the 
staggering  figure  of  six  million  undernourished  children  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  and  the  report  of  the 
study  made  in  New  York  where  physicians  reported  40$  of  the 
low  income  group  poorly  nourished,  and  25$  of  children  on 
higher  income  level  found  to  be  in  the  same  condition.  Does 
one  need  further  evidence  to  prove  the  need  of  nutrition  and 
health  work  in  the  schools?  There  is  need  for  both  education 
and  school  feeding  with  conditions  as  these  existing.  The 
ideal  set-up  for  a health  program  for  high  school  is  well 
stated  by  the  White  House  Conference,  in  its  report  on  ’’The 
Health  of  the  School  Child.”  (1)  Home  economics  teachers 
have  not  been  aware  as  they  should  be  to  the  opportunities  in 


(1)  See  page  11. 
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their  field,  for  teaching  health.  There  are  few  articles  on 
correlation  of  home  economics  and  health.  However,  interested 
home  economics  teachers  have  been  in  evidence  in  teaching 
special  nutrition  and  health  courses  in  the  high  school,  and 
many  cafeteria  managers  have  been  very  alert  in  providing  work 
for  the  indigent  group  of  undernourished  students,  and  special 
school  feeding  for  this  group  and  others  who  have  been  under- 
nourished. The  results  of  the  studies  reported  on  health 
education  and  school  feeding  have  been  so  gratifying  in  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  students  and  their  attitude 
toward  school  work  that  it  would  seem  sufficient  evidence  to 
convince  educational  leaders  to  adopt  more  widely  a health 
program  as  part  of  the  organization  of  the  school. 
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CHAPTER  III 

A STUDY  OF  THE  NUTRITION-HEALTH  PROGRAMS  OF  EIGHT  SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  EASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 

This  study  was  mad©  in  the  following  Senior  High 
Schools: 

Brockton  High  School 
Brookline  High  School 
Durfee  High  School,  Fall  River 
English  High  School,  Lynn 
Everett  High  School 
Newton  High  School 
Waltham  High  School 
Watertown  High  School 

Some  of  the  teachers  interviewed  were  unwilling  to  have 
the  names  of  their  schools  attached  to  any  information  given 
here  in  detail.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  schools  have 
been  numbered. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  see  the  health  program  of 
each  school  as  a unit,  these  schools  are  discussed  separately. 
Some  specific  courses  of  study,  teaching  aids  used,  and  a list 
of  textbooks  on  nutrition  are  recorded.  Lastly  a summary  of 
the  findings  is  presented. 
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School  Health  Program  I 

I Supervision 

There  is  a director  of  health  and  physical  education 
in  this  city.  The  principal  of  the  school  demonstrates 
a keen  enthusiasm  for  health  work.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  he  is  supervising  the  spending  of  the 
money  earned  by  students  receiving  salary  from  the 
National  Youth  Administration  for  work  in  the  schools. 

Part  of  their  earnings  he  designates  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  an  adequate  luncheon  in  the  school 
lunchroom  each  day.  These  students  and  others  re- 
ceiving free  luncheons  are  watched,  by  the  lunchroom 
manager,  to  see  that  they  make  a proper  selection  of 
food  with  the  tickets  provided  them. 

The  principal  has  organized  a faculty  health  committee 
to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  health  of  students.  This 
committee  has  functioned  in  providing  funds  for  the 
correction  of  physical  defects  of  Indigent  pupils,  and 
providing  school  lunches  for  those  who  are  undernourished, 
and  unable  to  pay  for  their  own  lunches. 

II  Medical  and  Nursing  Service 

Every  pupil  in  the  school  receives  a routine  medical 
examination  once  a year,  and  the  school  nurse  is  in  the 
building,  once  a week,  to  follow  up  the  medical  program 
HI  Special  Health  Course 

There  is  a special  health  course  offered  by  the  science 
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department.  It  is  required  of  all  students  in  the 
Citizenship  Course,  and  elective  to  any  others  in 
grades  eleven  and  twelve. 

This  course  meets  five  periods  a week,  and  is  called 
Public  Health.  It  is  taught  by  a home  economics 
teacher,  and  includes  discussion  of  personal  health 
from  the  scientific  viewpoint  and  community  health 
problems. 

IV  Extra  Curricula  Health  Activities 

There  is  no  organization  of  a student  health  committee 
health  programs  at  assemblies,  or  use  of  the  school 
paper  for  health  education. 

V Health  Aspects  of  the  Home  Economics  Course 

The  Home  Economics  Curriculum  is  organized  as  follows: 
Grade  X 


A.  One  laboratory  period  of  eighty  minutes, 
and  one  discussion  period  of  forty  minute* 
devoted  to  food  study. 

The  health  aim  of  this  course  is  to  de- 
velop the  ability  to  plan,  prepare,  and 
buy  food  wisely,  and  to  recognize  its 
dietetic  value. 

B.  One  single  period,  for  one  semester,  is 
devoted  to  hygiene. 

The  aim  is  to  develop  a better  under- 
standing of  the  structure  and  functions 
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of  the  important  systems  of  the  body, 
and  to  increase  the  interest  in  per- 
sonal appearance  and  proper  functioning 
of  the  body. 

C.  One  single  period  for  the  second  semes- 
ter is  devoted  to  household  sanitation* 
This  course  aims  to  develop  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  importance  of  sanitation, 
and  establish  sanitary  habits. 

Grade  XI 

A.  One  laboratory  period  of  eighty  minutes 
is  devoted  to  food  study* 

The  special  health  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  stress  marketing  and  budgeting, 
with  reference  to  emergency  nutrition. 

B.  Two  single  periods  of  forty  minutes  each 
are  devoted  to  a course  in  home  nursing. 
This  course  stresses  worthy  home  mem- 
bership, community  health,  personal 
health,  infant  and  child  care,  first 
aid,  and  principles  of  home  nursing. 

Grade  XII 

A.  A course  in  food  study  is  given  two 

single  periods  a week,  and  includes  the 
following  health  units: 

1.  Dietetics  and  Nutrition 
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2.  Child  Care 


3.  Family  Relationships 

4.  Use  of  Leisure  Time 

VI  The  Cafeteria  as  an  Agency  for  Nutrition  Teaching 

The  cafeteria  provided  in  this  school  is  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  building,  several  feet  above  the  ground. - 
It  is  spacious,  airy,  and  attractive,  and  has  ample 
seating  capacity  for  all  students.  The  food  served  is 
clean  and  attractive.  It  is  arranged  in  the  order  of 
proper  selection,  beginning  with  soup  and  ending  with 
desserts.  Candy  is  sold  at  a booth  in  the  center  of  the 
lunchroom.  It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  candy  have  dropped  from  about  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a month  to  about  two  hundred  dollars  a month, 
in  the  past  two  years.  This  drop  has  been  greater  than 
that  in  other  foods,  and  may  be  attributed,  somewhat,  to 
the  health  teaching  in  the  school. 

A combination  plate  is  not  served.  Meat  and  potato  is 
served  for  ten  cents,  and  vegetables  are  five  cents 
extra.  The  cafeteria  manager  reported  that  students  often 
did  not  like  the  vegetable  on  the  combination  plate  and 
would  not  select  it. 

Salads  are  attractive  but  high  in  price,  selling  for  ten 
cents. 

An  adequate  lunch  period  of  approximately  twenty- 
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five  minutes  is  provided. 

There  are  no  nutrition  posters  in  the  lunchroom. 

The  cafeteria  is  serving  approximately  ninety-four 
free  luncheons  per  month  to  needy  pupils.  These 
luncheons  are  paid  for  by  the  Faculty  Health  Commit- 
tee, and  are  supervised  by  the  lunchroom  manager. 

gghQPl  g&alth  Program  LL 
I Supervision 

There  is  no  health  supervision  in  this  school,  no 
special  health  course,  and  no  extra  curricula  health 
activities  arranged,  outside  of  the  Home  Economics 
Department. 

II  Medical  and  Nursing  Service 

A medical  examination  is  given  each  student  once  a 
year,  and  the  school  nurse  reports  to  the  school  once 
a week  for  follow-up. 

Ill  Special  Health  Course 
There  is  none. 

IV  Extra  Curricula  Activities 

The  cafeteria  manager  has  used  the  school  paper  to 
teach  the  selection  of  nutritious  foods  in  the  cafete- 
ria, and  the  Home  Economics  Club  has  had  speakers, 
from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  talk  on 
nutrition. 
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V Health  Aspects  of  the  Home  Economics  (lours e 

Grade  X 

Pour  periods  of  fifty-three  minutes  are  devoted 
to  food  study* 

The  general  health  aim  of  the  course  is  to  de- 
velop ability  to  plan,  prepare,  and  serve 
simple,  attractive,  well-balanced  meals,  and  to 
teach  the  principles  involved. 

Grade  XI  or  XII 

Five  periods  a week  are  devoted  to  food  study* 
One  of  these  periods  is  used  for  recitation  and 
discussion*  Special  attention  is  given  to 
marketing  of  low  cost  foods,  selection  of  proper 
diet  for  high  school  girls,  and  infant  and 
child  feeding, 

VI  Ihg.  Cafeteria  aa  m hgfiJlSX  M^.jtipA  Teaching 

The  supervisor  of  home  economics  manages  the  school 
lunchroom,  and  is  very  much  Interested  in  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  nutritious  luncheons  to  the  stu- 
dents, at  low  cost. 

This  lunchroom  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
building.  It  is  attractively  planned,  having  glass 
doors  along  one  side  overlooking  a green  lawn  and 
park  across  the  street.  There  is  ample  seating 
capacity  for  students,  and  the  time  allotted  to 
students  for  luncheon  i3  over  twenty  minutes. 
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There  are  nutrition  posters  on  the  walls. 

The  food  served  is  attractive,  tasty,  and  low  cost. 
It  is  arranged  in  the  proper  order  of  approach,  be- 
ginning with  soups  and  ending  with  desserts.  A 
combination  plate  of  meat,  potato,  and  cooked  vege- 
table is  served  for  ten  cents.  This  plate  is  much 
in  demand.  Salads  are  served  for  five  cents.  A 
made  dessert  and  eight  flavors  of  ice  cream  are  on 
the  menu  each  day.  This  cafeteria  manager  believes 
that  by  her  large  sale  of  ice  cream  for  dessert  she 
is  providing  a nutritious  food  which  has  reduced 
the  sale  of  candy  to  a nominal  amount.  Candy  Is  not 
served  until  the  end  of  the  lunch  period. 

An  interesting  project  of  the  cafeteria  manager  is 
the  working  out  of  a special  luncheon  for  school 
athletes,  which  ha3  become  popular  among  all  of  the 
boys. 

School  Health  Program  III 

I Supervision 

A health  committee  of  teachers  has  been  organized  in 
this  school.  The  accomplishments  of  the  committee 
have  been: 

A - More  adequate  nursing  service 

B - An  improved  cafeteria 

C - Provision  of  free  lunches  for  needy 
students. 
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II  Medical  and  Nursing  Service 

Each  pupil  receives  a routine  medical  examination 
once  a year.  The  school  nurse  is  assigned  to  the 
school  for  follow-up,  two  to  three  days  each  week, 

III  Special  Health  Course 
There  is  none, 

IV  Extra  Curricula  Health  Activities 
There  are  none  planned  for, 

V  Health  Aspects  of  the  Home  Economics  Course 
Grade  X 

(Two  laboratory  periods  and  one  single  period) 
The  health  aim  of  this  course  in  foods  is  to 
develop  the  ability  to  plan,  prepare,  and  market 
suitable  foods  for  the  daily  meals.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  purchase  of  low  cost  foods  high 
in  nutritive  value. 

Grade  XI 

(One  laboratory  and  two  single  periods) 

There  is  laboratory  practice  given  in  invalid 
cookery  and  the  preparation  of  luncheons  for 
teachers. 

Discussion  periods  are  taken  up  with  units  on 
invalid  cookery,  marketing,  and  nutrition. 


Grade  XII 


(One  laboratory  and  two  single  periods) 
Laboratory  practice  consists  of  the  selection 
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families  typical  of  those  of  the  student  group, 
and  the  planning,  preparing,  and  serving  daily 
meals  suitable  to  each  type.  Single  periods  are 
devoted  to  units  on  child  care  and  budgeting. 

The  work  is  presented  in  such  a way  as  to  meet 
the  practical  needs  of  the  students.  Much  pupil 
participation  is  evident  in  the  classroom.  Some 
work  is  also  being  given  to  develop  a scientific 
attitude  toward  judging  foods  and  household  sup- 
plies advertised  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  over 
the  radio, 

VI  The  Cafeteria  as  an  Agency  for  Nutrition  Teaching 

The  cafeteria  is  not  under  supervision  of  the  Home 
Economics  Department,  but  it  has  a trained  home 
economist  in  charge  of  it.  It  is  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  building.  Nutrition  posters  are 
evident  on  the  walls. 

The  food  served  is  clean,  low  cost,  wholesome,  and 
attractive.  It  is  arranged  in  the  proper  order  with 
desserts  at  the  end.  The  menu  served  is  simple, 
consisting  of  soups,  hot  dish,  sandwiches,  salads. 

Ice  cream,  and  other  desserts.  Candy  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  counter. 

It  is  the  custom  of  students  at  this  school  to  use 
the  lunch  period  as  a recess  lunch,  and  to  eat  a 
hearty  luncheon  at  home  at  the  close  of  school  at 
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one  forty-five  p.m.  This  has  prevented  the  lunch- 
room from  selling  a more  elaborate  luncheon. 

School  Health  Program  IV 
I Supervision 

There  is  a special  Instructor  In  hygiene  in  this 
school,  who  is  an  osteopathic  physician,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  physical  examination  of  the  students, 
emergency  work,  student  health  conferences,  and  teach- 
ing hygiene.  This  physician  has  no  supervisory  author- 
ity over  any  other  of  the  health  teaching  in  the 
school, 

II  Medical  and  Nursing  Service 

Annual  physical  examinations  to  all  students  are 
given  by  the  above-mentioned  physician.  There  is  no 
school  nurse  assigned  to  the  building, 

III  Special  Health  Course 

A course  in  hygiene  (including  physiology)  is  elec- 
tive in  grade  XII  to  students  in  all  courses  except 
the  College  Preparatory  and  Household  Arts  courses. 

In  the  latter  course  hygiene  is  required  in  grade  X, 
and  is  taught  by  a nurse  from  the  city  health  de- 
partment. The  hygiene  for  grade  XII  is  taught  four 
periods  a week, 

IV  Extra  Curricula  Health  Activities 

The  home  economics  teachers  have  had  low  cost  menus 
and  recipes  printed  in  the  city  newspaper,  and  have 
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held  demonstrations  of  preparation  of  low  cost  foods 
for  evening  groups,  as  a community  project  to  instruct 
parents  how  to  meet  some  of  the  problems  of  emergency 
nutrition.  The  response  to  this  program  of  demon- 
strations was  discouraging,  and  has  been  discontinued. 
Health  Aspects  of  the  Home  Economics  Course 
(This  is  a four-year  high  school) 

Grade  IX 

(Two  laboratory  periods  and  one  single  period) 
Laboratory  work  includes  the  planning,  preparing 
and  serving  of  simple,  low  cost,  breakfasts  and 
luncheons.  The  single  period  is  devoted  to  a 
course  in  household  management  with  special 
emphasis  on  child  care  and  family  relationships. 
Grade  X 

(Two  laboratory  periods  and  one  single  period) 

In  the  laboratory  work,  breakfasts  and  luncheons 
are  reviewed  and  the  major  part  of  the  time  is 
spent  on  planning,  preparing,  and  serving  dinner 
menus.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  selec- 
tion of  low  cost  meats.  The  single  period  is 
devoted  to  a course  in  hygiene;  covering  per- 
sonal, home,  and  community  problems. 

Grade  XI 

(One  laboratory  and  one  single  period) 

Laboratory  work  covering  the  same  topics  as 
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grad©  X.  Single  period:  a discussion  of  mar- 

keting, budgeting,  scientific  attitude  toward 
advertising,  and  sanitation  in  the  home. 

Grade  XII 

(One  laboratory  and  one  single  period) 

Invalid  cookery  is  included  in  laboratory.  The 
single  period  includes  discussion  of  dietetics, 
standard  low  cost  food  budgets,  use  of  leisure 
time,  and  care  of  the  sick* 

VI  The  Cafeteria  as  an  Agency  for  Nutrition  Teaching 

The  cafeteria  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  build 
ing.  It  is  under  the  management  of  a home  economics 
teacher.  Students  who  need  aid  are  given  opportunity 
to  work,  in  the  cafeteria,  for  their  lunches. 

The  menu  is  low  cost  and  simple  because  the  majority 
of  students  spend  very  little  for  their  luncheons, 
and  eat  at  home  at  the  close  of  school,  at  one  forty- 
five  p.ra.  Choice  of  two  hot  dishes  are  served  at 
five  cents.  There  has  not  been  any  demand  for  a 
plate  luncheon. 

The  school  "Program  of  Studies"  contains  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "With  a day  beginning  at  eight  and 

ending  at  one  forty-five,  it  is  evident  that  a pupil 
should  either  bring  a lunch  or  purchase  something  at 
the  cafeteria." 
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School  Health  Program  V 

I  Supervision 

A physical  education  teacher  has  been  appointed  to 
this  school  to  take  charge  of  the  health  program. 

She  is  responsible  for  teaching  all  the  hygiene,  has 
organized  a student  health  council,  and  made  pro- 
vision for  extra  curricula  health  activities. 

II  Medical  and  Nursing  Service 

There  are  no  medical  examinations  given  in  high  school 
in  this  city,  and  no  nursing  service  is  provided. 
Home-room  teachers  give  eye  and  ear  tests  each  year, 
and  all  students  are  weighed  and  measured*  A gradu- 
ate nurse  is  teaching  on  the  faculty,  and  is  available 
for  emergency  cases. 

Ill  Special  Health  Course 

Hygiene  is  required  of  all  students  in  grade  X.  The 
class  meets  five  periods  a week  for  a full  year.  The 
course  covers  problems  in  personal  and  community 
health.  The  teacher  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
gratifying  reactions  she  has  had  from  students  who 
have  come  to  her  with  their  personal  health  problems. 

IV  Extra  Curricula  Health  Activities 

A health  council  of  students  in  the  sophomore  hygiene 
class  is  organized  each  year.  The  objective  of  the 
health  council  is  to  promote  health  consciousness  in 
the  school.  It  has  functioned  in  the  patrolling  of 
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school  lavatories,  classrooms,  corridors,  and  school 
lunchroom  to  develop  standards  of  cleanliness;  In  the 
regulation  of  classroom  temperatures.  In  instigat- 
ing a publicity  program  in  the  school  paper,  and  a 
poster  contest  for  health  posters  for  the  cafeteria. 
The  teacher  in  charge  of  hygiene  has  planned  an 
assembly  in  the  fall,  at  which  a member  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  or  a leader  in  the  field  of  physical 
education  has  been  the  speaker,  and  has  talked  to 
boys  and  girls  about  health  problems. 

Each  year  a group  of  the  students  in  the  hygiene 
class  has  given  a health  pageant  at  a school 
assembly. 

V Health  Aspects  of  the  Home  Economics  Curriculum 

Food  study  is  elective,  in  grades  X,  XI,  and  XII, 
for  two  double  periods  a week.  It  is  organized  on 
the  meal  plan  basis,  and  includes  planning,  preparing, 
and  marketing  foods  for  the  family.  In  grade  XI, 
home  nursing  is  elective  three  periods  a week  for  a 
full  year,  and  in  grade  XII  nutrition  is  elective 
three  periods  a week.  The  courses  in  home  nursing 
and  nutrition  are  taught  by  a trained  nurse  with  a 
public  health  training. 

In  the  course  in  nutrition  the  students  keep  a graph 
showing  their  gains  or  losses  in  weight  during  the 
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year.  Nutrition  is  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  personal,  family,  infant,  preschool,  and  adult 
needs.  In  addition,  marketing  and  budgeting  are  taught 
with  the  actual  planning  of  minimum  requirements  be- 
low which  it  is  not  safe  to  go.  The  study  of  stand- 
ard low  cost  food  budgets  is  also  carried  out,  using 
"Foods  at  Low  Cost",  published  by  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  Conditions  of  the  Poor. 

The  Cafeteria  as  an  Agency  for  Nutrition  Teaching 
The  manager  of  the  cafeteria  is  unusually  conscious  of 
her  responsibility  for  providing  healthful  foods  to 
the  students*  In  planning  her  menus  she  places  em- 
phasis first  upon  low  cost  foods  with  the  greatest 
nutritive  value,  so  that  the  students  may  purchase 
the  greatest  amount  of  food  value  possible  for  the 
small  amount  of  money  that  the  majority  have  to  spend 
in  this  city.  A combination  plate  is  featured  for 
ten  cents.  The  cafeteria  manager  gives  personal  at- 
tention to  the  types  of  foods  the  students  are  select- 
ing, and  makes  suggestions  now  and  then  to  the  students. 
She  cooperates  with  the  teacher  of  hygiene  in  dis- 
cussion of  food  selection  problems. 

The  lunchroom  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building, 
is  attractive  in  appearance,  and  has  ample  seating 
capacity.  Food  is  arranged  on  the  counter  in  the 
proper  order  of  approach  from  soup  to  desserts.  Candy 
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is  placed  after  dessert.  The  food  is  attractive  in 
appearance,  and  sold  so  close  to  cost  that  occasion- 
ally the  manager  has  had  a slight  deficit  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

During  1932  and  1933,  there  were  between  fifty  and 
sixty  pupils  provided  with  free  milk  and  crackers  at 
9:30  a.  m. , and  a fifteen  cent  luncheon  at  noon  each 
day.  The  teachers  in  the  school  contributed  to  a 
fund  to  furnish  lunches  for  malnourished  students  who 
were  suffering  from  lack  of  proper  food  at  home,  and 
in  need  of  financial  aid.  This  plan  was  discontinued 
after  the  teachers  received  a salary  cut.  It  was 
noted  that  many  of  these  students  improved  in  their 
attitude  toward  school  work  during  the  time  they 
were  being  fed  at  school. 

Sskfl-Ql  HaaLtfr  Program  11 

I Supervision 

There  is  no  supervision  of  health  teaching  in  this 
school. 

II  Medical  and  Nursing  Service 

No  routine  physical  examinations  are  given.  There  is 
a full-time  nurse  who  is  responsible  for  emergency 
work,  correction  of  physical  defects,  and  teaching 
four  periods  a week  the  course  in  home  nursing  under 
the  home  economics  department.  The  work  of  the  school 
nurse  is  based  on  the  needs  indicated  by  the  grade 
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school  medical  record  of  the  students. 

Ill  Special  Health  figuras. 

None  has  been  organized. 

IV  Extra  Ourrlcula  flaalfeh  Activities 

The  Home  Economics  Club  girls  have  entertained  their 
mothers  with  health  movies  and  demonstrations  of  low 
cost  meals. 

V  Health  Aspects  of  t&a  Home  Economics  Course 

Poods  laboratory  work  is  organized  on  the  meal  plan 
basis  each  year.  The  work  is  wholly  required,  and 
available  only  to  girls  in  the  home  economics  course. 
The  time  is  devoted  to  planning,  preparing,  and  serv- 
ing low  cost  meals,  as  that  is  the  need  of  this  parti- 
cular group. 

Along  with  the  laboratory  work  in  grades  IX,  X,  XI, 
and  XII  discussion  courses  held  two  periods  a week  are 
provided  each  year.  These  courses  are:  household 

management,  household  arithmetic,  nutrition,  and  home 
nursing.  Child  care  is  taught  in  home  nursing  and 
nutrition  courses.  Budgeting  and  marketing  are  taught 
in  the  household  arithmetic  course.  Family  relation- 
ships are  taught  in  the  nutrition  and  household  man- 
agement courses. 

The  supervisor  of  home  economics  has  prepared  a form 
for  scoring  food  and  health  habits,  two  pamphlets  with 
suggestions  for  overweight  or  underweight  students. 
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and  a six-page  folder  of  inexpensive  dishes  for  the 
minimum  budget.  These  are  distributed  and  discussed 
in  the  nutrition  class.  The  students  score  their 
habits  and  endeavor  to  improve  them  during  the  course. 
The  inexpensive  dishes  are  prepared  in  the  laboratory, 
frequently  for  the  family  at  home.  The  supervisor  of 
home  economics,  conscious  of  a need  for  emergency  nu- 
trition teaching,  has  stressed  it  as  is  evident  from 
some  of  the  material  she  has  prepared.  She  has  also 
offered  her  services  to  the  city  overseers  of  the  poor 
as  a nutrition  consultant,  but  has  had  no  response 
from  them. 

VI  The  Cafeteria  as  an  Agency  for  Nutrition  Tea chine 

The  cafeteria  in  this  school  serves  a recess  luncheon. 
The  school  session  is  over  at  one  p.m.  The  lunch 
period  is  only  fifteen  minutes  long.  The  lunch  coun- 
ter is  located  in  an  inside  basement  room.  There  are 
no  seats  for  the  students.  The  lunch  consists  of 
sandwiches,  cookies,  cakes,  milk,  ice  cream,  and  candy 

Sfihqpl  Efa&lth  Pra&ram  vii 

i ^marvisipn 

There  is  a supervisor  of  school  nurses  in  this  city, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  health  education  program  in 
the  schools,  and  teaches  home  nursing  and  child  care 
to  students  in  the  home  economics  course.  She  has 
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developed  a program  of  correlation  of  health  with  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum,  and  believes  that  with  this 
program  a special  course  is  unnecessary.  She  has  made 
a study  of  the  correlations  made  in  various  subjects 
to  keep  this  idea  before  the  teachers. 

II  Medical  and  Nursing  Service 

All  students  have  a medical  examination  once  a year* 

A full-time  nurse  is  in  the  school.  She  weighs  and 
measures  the  students,  takes  care  of  emergency  cases, 
and  acts  as  health  advisor;  holding  conferences  with 
the  students  as  to  their  particular  health  problems, 
and  as  to  arranging  to  have  defects  corrected. 

Ill  Special  Health  Course 

There  Is  none  because  it  is  felt  unnecessary  due  to 
the  effort  to  correlate  health  with  other  subjects. 

IV  Extra  Curricula  Health  Activities 
There  are  none  planned. 

V  Health  Aspects  of  the  Home  Economics  Course 
Home  economics  work  is  entirely  elective. 

Laboratory  work  is  organized  on  the  meal  plan  basis, 
and  includes  discussion  of  planning,  preparing, 
serving,  and  marketing  foods.  Emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  selection  of  nourishing  foods  but  no  special, 
teaching  has  been  done  on  low  cost  budgets,  market 
orders,  and  menus.  The  teacher  reported  that  she  did 
not  feel  that  there  was  need  for  it  among  the  type  of 
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students  in  her  course.  Along  with  the  laboratory 
work,  two  periods  a week  are  devoted  to  discussions 
of  the  following  subjects:  household  management, 

nutrition,  home  nursing,  family  relationships,  and 
child  care  and  training.  This  material  is  presented 
in  five  units  each  year,  and  becomes  more  advanced 
from  Grades  IX  to  XII. 

The  subject  matter  presented  as  correlating  health 
with  home  economics,  which  is  taken  from  the  study 
made  by  the  supervisor  of  school  nurses,  is  as  follows 

A,  Cleanliness 

1,  Knowledge  of  bacteria  in  relation  to  food 

2,  High  and  low  temperature  in  relation  to  preserva- 
tion of  food, 

a.  Boiling 

b.  Canning 

c.  Refrigeration 

B,  Good  housekeeping  in  relation  to  food 

1.  Care  of  cooking  utensils 

2.  Care  in  handling  food 

3.  Care  of  garbage 

C,  Good  housekeeping  in  relation  to  house 

1,  General  cleanliness 

2,  Ventilation 

3,  Sunlight 

D*  Nutrition 

1.  Composition  of  food 

2,  Elementary  physiological  chemistry  relating  to 
digestion 

3,  Meal  planning  for  individuals  of  all  ages  (well 
and  ill)  including  differences  in  occupation  and 
climate 

4.  Personal  advice  given  to  obese  and  undernourished 
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E.  Home  nursing 

!•  Procedure  in  emergencies 

F.  Family  life 

1,  Family  relationships 

2,  Mental  health 

3,  Co-operation 

G.  Child  care  (training  for  good  citizenship) 

--Taught  by  Supervisor  of  School  Nursing — 

1.  Growth  and  development 

2.  Physical  care 

3.  Awakening  of  the  senses 

4.  Development  of  the  mind 

5.  Relation  of  the  environment  tos 

a.  Habits 

b.  Attitudes 

c.  Knowledge 

d.  Skills 

6.  Child  types 

a.  The  in- turning 

b.  The  out-going 

7.  Characteristics  of  child  nature 

a.  Plasticity 

b.  Suggestibility 

c.  Imitativeness 

d.  Need  of  honest  praise 

8.  Home  lessons  for  infancy  and  early  childhood 

a.  All  food  and  health  habits  established  as 
suited  to  age 

b.  Emotional  stability,  self-reliance,  socia- 
bility, respect  for  rights  of  others  in 
process  of  development 

9.  Home  life 

a.  Duties  and  privileges  of  parents 

b.  Duties  and  privileges  of  children 

c.  Effect  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  on  family 
relationships 

d.  Opportunities  for  holding  family  together  by 
wise  use  of  leisure  time 
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10.  Purposes  of  the  Nursery  School  and  the  Kinder- 
garten 

a.  To  help  young  children  to  make  successful 
adjustments  to  themselves  and  to  society 

b.  To  prepare  for  comfortable  entry  into  school 
life 

c.  To  help  educate  parents  as  to  child  nature 

d.  To  furnish  opportunities  for  observation  and 
experience  in  the  field  of  child  care  for 
students  and  adolescent  girls. 

VI  The  Cafeteria  as  an  Ascencv  for  Nutrition  Teaching 

The  cafeteria  is  spacious,  attractive,  and  located  in 
the  basement  of  the  building.  The  manager  takes 
pride  in  the  health  aspects  of  her  cafeteria.  This  is 
the  only  lunchroom  studied  in  which  candy  is  not  sold. 
Every  year  the  the  freshman  class  is  given  a talk  by 
the  cafeteria  manager  on  how  to  select  a proper  lunch- 
eon. This  talk  is  given  in  each  home  room  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year.  The  cafeteria  manager 
watches  the  trays  of  students  passing  by  the  cashier, 
and  comments  on  luncheons  selected. 

The  foods  are  served  attractively  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  proper  order  of  selection  from  soup  through 
desserts.  A combination  plate  is  served  every  day, 
and  a special  effort  is  made  to  select  low  cost  foods 
high  in  nutritive  value,  with  variety  enough  to  be 
interesting. 

Through  a teachers*  fund  for  the  lunchroom,  sixteen 
needy  pupils  are  being  given  a twenty  cent  luncheon 
each  day. 
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School  Program  VIII 

I Supervision 

There  is  a supervisor  of  health  and  physical  education 
in  the  city.  He  has  taken  no  initiative  in  planning  a 
health  program  for  the  high  school  other  than  that  de- 
veloped by  the  physical  education  department. 

II  Medical  and  Nursing  Service 

There  is  no  annual  physical  examination  for  every  stu- 
dent in  this  hi$i  school,  but  some  students  are  ex- 
amined by  the  following  arrangement: 

All  boys  who  take  physical  education  are  given  a 
physical  examination  by  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  physical  education  department,  who  is  also  a 
medical  doctor.  He  examines  any  girls  whom  the 
school  nurse  recommends  for  examination  because 
of  physical  defects  found  on  the  junior  high 
school  medical  card.  Any  questionable  cases  are 
then  examined  by  a physician  furnished  by  the 
Board  of  Health.  This  means  that,  in  general, 
only  sophomores  and  juniors  are  receiving  examina- 
tions because  physical  education  is  not  required 
in  the  senior  year  of  high  school. 

The  school  nurse  is  in  the  building  full  time  and 
is  responsible  for  holding  conferences  with  stu- 
dents about  correction  of  physical  defects,  emer- 
gency work,  and  teaching  hygiene  to  all  sophomore 
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girls,  and  also  for  a course  In  hygiene  under 
the  home  economics  department. 

Ill  Special  Health  Course 

A special  health  course  called  Hygiene  is  given  to  al 
sophomore  girls  as  part  of  the  physical  education 
course.  It  meets  every  fourth  period  of  physical 
education,  and  is  taught  by  the  school  nurse.  A 
special  effort  is  made  in  this  group  to  get  physical 
defects  corrected.  A record  of  health  habits  is 
kept  on  the  back  of  the  medical  card,  with  frequent 
check-ups  to  note  improvement. 

Table  I Record  of  Health  Habits 


Date  of 
Examination 

1 Diet 
Breakfast  . 

Luncheon 

Water 

Milk 

Tea  and  Coffee 

Green  Vegetables 
fruits 

2 Sleep  and  Rest 
Open  Windows 

3 Cleanliness 
Mop^h 

4 Elimination 

5 General 
Appearance 

l 

6 General  Health 
Afcsenqe 

Emergency  Room 

7 Menstruation 
Regularity  Duration 
Discomfort 

8 Recent  Operations 

. 

The  following  outline  of  topics  discussed  gives  a 
general  idea  of  the  course. 

A.  Discussion  of  health  record  card  and  habits. 

B.  Study  of  group  health  needs  and  how  to 
correct  them. 

C.  Investigation  of  causes  of  absences. 

D.  Study  of  reasons  for  use  of  the  rest  room. 

E.  Foot  hygiene. 

F.  General  cleanliness  in  the  gymnasium. 

(Value  of  showers) 

G.  Habits  to  correct  overweight  and  underweight 

H.  Hygiene  for  monthly  period. 

I.  Mouth  hygiene. 

J.  Posture. 

K.  Internal  organs. 

(Digestion  and  elimination) 

L.  Cold  prevention. 

IV  Extra  Curricula  Health  Activities 

The  Home  Economics  Club  has  had  speakers  on  health 
subjects.  This  year  a Red  Cross  nutrition  worker  gave 
a demonstration  of  foods  of  the  foreign  bom,  and  ex- 
plained their  food  value.  The  students  gave  a Christ- 
mas party  for  indigent  children  selected  by  a welfare 
agency,  and  furnished  suitable  entertainment  and 
refreshments. 

V Health  Aspects  of  the  Home  Economics  Course 

Laboratory  work  is  organized  on  the  meal  plan  basis 
in  the  sophomore  year.  Juniors  and  seniors  work 
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according  to  the  individual  progress  plan,  and  select, 
in  conference  with  the  instructor,  those  units  which 
will  be  of  greatest  help  to  them.  This  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  certain  students  to  spend  time  on  minimum 
budgets,  grocery  orders,  and  menus  for  their  own 
families,  while  others  may  be  working  on  those  of  a 
higher  level.  The  home  economics  teachers  have  con- 
ferred with  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Welfare  Department 
relative  to  students  in  the  course,  and  know  what 
students*  families  are  on  relief  rolls.  In  this  way 
they  are  better  able  to  give  the  personal  instruction 
that  is  needed.  There  is  also  a visiting  teacher  in 
the  school  who  can  furnish  information  about  the  family 
life  of  many  of  the  pupils. 

Minimum  standards  of  nutrition,  low  cost  weekly  food 
budgets,  menus,  and  recipes  are  taught  in  sophomore 
foods  classes.  The  selection  of  food  in  the  cafeteria 
is  discussed  with  the  use  of  actual  cafeteria  menus. 
Classes  have  planned  menus  for  the  cafeteria.  These 
have  been  used  a week  at  a time,  and  a report  of  their 
success  in  sales,  with  criticisms  attached,  has  been 
sent  back  by  the  cafeteria  manager.  In  addition  to  the 
laboratory  courses,  discussion  courses  are  given  in 
the  following  grades: 

Grade  X Home  Hygiene  and  Child  Study 
(Four  periods  a week) 
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Th©  Red  Cross  course  in  home  hygiene  is 
given. 

Child  Study  includes:  physical  care,  feed- 

ing, and  training  in  mental  habits. 

Grade  XI  Nutrition  and  Hygiene 
(Four  periods  a week) 

In  the  nutrition  course  a record  of  height 
and  weight  is  kept.  Personal  food  and  health 
habits  are  discussed  in  relation  to  weight 
variations.  Family  nutrition,  low  cost  food 
budgets,  market  orders,  and  mental  health 
through  correct  family  relationships  is 
included. 

Hygiene  is  taught  by  the  school  nurse  with 
emphasis  placed  upon  problems  in  home  hy- 
giene and  sanitation. 

Grade  XII  Home  Management 
(Four  periods  a week) 

This  course  covers  all  the  problems  of  home 
management.  Including  marketing  and  budget- 
ing. Outside  speakers  have  been  invited  to 
talk  to  the  students  on  subjects  such  as 
personality  and  its  influence  upon  home  lifej 
and  personality  in  the  business  world.  In 
the  marketing  unit  a discussion  of  advertise- 
ments relative  to  their  truthfulness  has  been 
carried  on.  Specialists  in  consumer  buying 
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have  talked  to  the  students  about  intelli- 
gent consumption. 

VI  The  Cafeteria  as  an  Agency  for  Nutrition  Teaching 

The  cafeteria  is  located  in  the  basement.  It  is  large 
light,  and  attractive.  Nutritious  foods  are  attractive- 
ly served.  There  are  some  low  cost  and  some  higher 
cost  foods.  Nutrition  posters  have  been  made  for  the 
walls  by  the  nutrition  class  in  the  home  economics 
department.  Pood  is  served  in  the  proper  order  of 
approach,  beginning  with  soup  and  ending  with  dessert, 
and  candy  is  placed  after  the  dessert.  A combination 
piste  is  not  featured  in  this  cafeteria.  Meat  and 
potato  are  served  for  ten  cents,  and  vegetables  are 
five  cents  extra.  A large  and  attractive  variety  of 
foods  is  served,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  emphasis  on 
low  cost  foods. 

The  Red  Cross  and  Student  Aid  funds  have  furnished 
midmoming  milk  for  undernourished  students.  The 
Guidance  Department  furnishes  a few  free  lunches. 

Some  of  the  money  which  pays  for  these  is  contributed 
from  the  proceeds  of  a faculty  play  which  is  given 
each  year  at  the  school. 
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SOME  SPECIFIC  CQUHSES  OF  STUDY 
Only  three  of  the  schools  could  furnish  typewritten  courses 
of  study  in  home  economics.  One  of  these,  outlined  in  this 
section,  shows  the  health  aims  and  objectives.  Another  outlines 
the  subject  matter  taught  in  a nutrition  course,  and  the  third 
has  not  sufficient  health  material  to  warrant  recording  it. 


School  I^ 

Food  Study,  Grade  X 
Alms: 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

I.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  home 
as  a social  center,  and  a sympathetic 
understanding  of  its  problems. 

II.  To  gain  ability  to  buy  and  plan  food 
wisely,  and  to  recognize  its  dietetic 

l 

value. 

III.  To  increase  skill  and  good  technique 

in  the  preparation  and  serving  of  meals 

Units 


I. 


Food  Preservation 
Objectives : 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  gain  an  appreciation  of 

the  food  value  of  canned  food 


s 


in  the  diet 
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B.  To  develop  some  skill  in 
canning. 

C.  To  understand  the  value  of 
preserving  home-grown  prod- 
ucts, and  that  it  is  not 
always  economical  to  can  in 
the  home. 

II.  Breakfast 

Objectives: 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of 
what  a good  breakfast  should 
be,  and  the  importance  of  eat- 
ing breakfast  daily. 

B.  To  prepare  and  serve  breakfast 
foods. 

C.  To  increase  the  knowledge  of 
food  values  by  planning  ade- 
quate breakfasts. 

III.  Thanksgiving 
Objectives : 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  consider  others  who  are 
less  fortunate. 


B.  To  be  of  service  in  the  home. 

C.  To  take  part  in  preparation 
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and  service  of  the  holiday- 
meal. 

D.  To  become  familiar  with  season- 
able dishes,  and  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  customs  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  season. 

IV.  Yeast  Bread 
Objectives: 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  understand  the  necessi- 
ty of  including  dark  bread 
in  the  diet. 

B.  To  appreciate  the  relative 
cost  and  food  value  of 
home-made  bread  versus 
bakers’  bread. 

V.  Luncheons 

Objectives: 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  gain  an  appreciation 
of  wise  selection  of  food, 
and  proper  eating  habits. 

B.  To  increase  skill  in  prep- 
aration of  luncheon  dishes. 

C.  To  understand  the  daily 
requirements  of  the  body. 
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Hygiene,  Grade  X 
Aims : 
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and  means  of  supplying  them. 


To  aid  the  pupils: 

I.  To  gain  a better  understanding  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  important 
systems  of  the  body. 

II.  To  become  more  interested  in  appearance 
and  efficient  functioning  of  the  body. 

Units 

I.  Personal  attractiveness 
Objectives: 

To  help  the  pupils: 

A.  To  realize  the  importance  of  an 
attractive  appearance. 

B.  To  appreciate  the  essentials 
of  an  attractive  appearance. 

C.  To  outline  a method  by  which 
an  attractive  appearance  may 
be  obtained. 

II.  Personal  Cleanliness 
Objectives : 

To  help  the  pupils: 

A.  To  realize  the  importance  of 
bodily  cleanliness  to  health, 
comfort,  and  social  contacts. 
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III. 


B.  To  decide  on  the  minimum  es- 
sentials of  personal  cleanlines 
Structure  of  the  Body 
Objectives : 

To  help  the  pupils: 

A.  To  acquire  a foundation  for 
the  subject  of  hygiene. 

B.  To  realize  the  need  of  intelli 
gent  care  of  such  a complex  ma 
chine  as  the  body. 


s 


IV.  Circulation 
Objectives: 

To  help  the  pupils: 

A.  To  realize  the  importance  of 
good  circulation,  and  its 
functions. 

B.  To  become  more  intelligent  in 
the  care  of  the  circulatory 
system. 


V.  Respiration 
Objectives: 

To  help  pupils: 

A.  To  realize  the  importance  of 
correct  breathing. 

B.  To  acquire  habits  of  correct 
breathing. 
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VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


C.  To  understand  the  value  of 
fresh  air. 

D.  To  know  how  to  aid  the  organs 
of  respiration  to  function 
properly. 

Poods  and  digestion 
Objectives : 

To  help  the  pupils: 

A.  To  understand  the  functions 
of  the  organs  of  digestion. 

B.  To  understand  how  to  care  for 
the  organs  of  digestion. 

Mental  and  Nervous  Control 
Objectives : 

To  help  the  pupils: 

A.  To  understand  the  effect  of 
the  nervous  system  upon  the 
mind  and  body. 

B.  To  understand  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  system. 

C.  To  acquire  right  mental 
habits. 

Special  Senses 
Objectives: 

To  help  the  pupils: 


A.  To  understand  the  mechanics 
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of  the  use  of  special  and 
general  senses. 


B.  To  take  such  care  of  these 
senses  as  will  insure  their 
most  efficient  functioning, 
throughout  life. 

IX.  Internal  Secretions 
Objectives : 

To  help  the  pupils: 

A.  To  understand  the  functions  of 
internal  secretions  and  how 
they  effect  health. 

B.  To  know  the  location  and  use 
of  organs  of  internal  secretion. 

Household  Sanitation,  Grade  X. 

Aims : 


To  aid  pupils: 

I.  To  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  sanitation. 

II.  To  establish  sanitary  habits. 

Units 


I.  Orientation 
Objectives : 

To  aid  pupils : 


A.  To  appreciate  that  health  is 
man’s  birthright. 
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B.  To  learn  the  primary  needs  of 
the  race;  as  air,  light,  water 
and  food, 

C,  To  understand  the  proper  care  < 
organic  and  inorganic  waste, 

II,  Bacterial  Action 
Objectives: 

To  aid  pupils: 

A,  To  realize  the  importance  of 
sanitary  care  of  foods, 

B,  To  judge  markets  according  to 
sanitary  standards, 

C,  To  become  a more  intelligent 
consumer. 

Ill,  Storing  Pood  in  the  Home 
Objectives : 

To  aid  pupils: 

A,  To  know  how  to  judge  an  effi- 
cient refrigerator. 

B,  To  understand  the  principles 
of  refrigeration  and  the  care 
of  the  refrigerator. 

IV,  Care  of  Milk 
Objectives : 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A,  To  understand  the  dangers  of 
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contaminated  milk  and  how 
contamination  can  be  prevented* 

B.  To  understand  the  difference 
between  sterilized,  pasteurized 
and  certified  milk. 

C.  To  know  how  to  care  for  milk  in 
the  home. 

V.  Location  of  the  Home 
Objectives : 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  appreciate  questions  which 

should  be  considered  in  choosing 
a location  for  a home. 

B*  To  become  more  familiar  with 
the  advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages of  the  various  localities 
in  their  city* 

VI.  Home  Care 

Objectives: 

To  aid  pupils: 

A.  To  know  how  to  keep  a house 
clean. 

B.  To  recognize  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  various  house- 
hold cleaning  implements. 

C.  To  know  the  reasons  for  the  use 
of  disinfectants. 
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D.  To  realize  the  dangers  of  house 
hold  pests,  why  they  com©,  how 
to  prevent  them,  and  how  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

VII.  Disposal  of  Waste 

Objectives  r 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  appreciate  the  dangers  from 
improper  care  of  waste,  parti- 
cularly human  waste. 

B.  To  review  bacterial  action. 

C.  To  determine  the  best  methods  of 
disposal  of  organic  waste  to 
prevent  fire. 

VIII.  Lighting  and  Heating  Systems 

Objectives : 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  become  familiar  with  differ- 
ent types  of  heating  systems. 

B.  To  determine  the  best  kind  of 
lights  and  their  position  in 
relation  to  eyestrain. 

Pood  Study,  Grade  XI 
Aims : 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

I.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  home  as 
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a social  center,  and  a sympathetic  under- 
standing of  its  problems. 

II.  To  increase  skill  in  marketing,  and  gain 
a knowledge  of  budgeting  the  food  expen- 
diture. 

III.  To  learn  how  to  plan,  prepare,  and  serve 
low  cost  meals. 


Units 


I.  Food  Preservation 
Objectives : 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  gain  appreciation  of  a care- 
fully selected,  neatly  packed, 
and  well-labeled  product. 

B.  To  gain  ability  to  use  a 
pressure  cooker,  and  to  increas 
skill  in  canning  methods. 

G.  To  review  the  principles  under- 
lying food  preservation,  and 
increase  the  desire  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  home  canned  products 
in  the  diet. 

II.  Suggestions  for  Entertaining 
Objectives : 

To  aid  the  pupils: 


A.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of 
the  joy  of  hospitality. 
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B.  To  increase  ability  to  enter- 
tain graciously  and  simply. 

C.  To  increase  knowledge  of  foods 
suitable  for  various  social 
functions,  and  gain  a better 
understanding  of  the  social 
graces  in  everyday  manners. 

III.  Marketing 

Objectives: 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  gain  an  appreciation  of  the 
proper  expenditure  of  money 
for  food  in  relation  to  the 
income. 

B.  To  plan  market  orders,  and 
use  discrimination  in  pur- 
chasing these  orders. 

C.  To  gain  a knowledge  of  the 
prices  and  grades  of  food, 
and  an  understanding  of  the 
division  of  food  money  to 
provide  necessary  nutrients.- 

IV.  Dinner 

Objectives  : 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  entertain  graciously,  and 
realize  that  home  Is  a natural 
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center  of  attraction. 

B.  To  acquire  skill  in  planning, 
preparing  and  serving  dinners. 

C.  To  know  more  about  meat  cookery 
and  the  selection  and  prepa- 
ration of  economical  cuts. 

Home  Nursing,  Grade  XI  or  XII 
Aims : 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

I.  To  become  more  worthy  members  of  the 
family  and  community  group. 

II.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  individual  and  community  health. 

III.  To  gain  ability  to  care  for  their  own 
health  and  that  of  their  families. 

IV.  To  gain  an  understanding  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  infant  and  child  care. 

V.  To  acquire  ability  to  act  wisely  in 
emergencies. 

VI.  To  become  skillful  in  caring  for  a per- 
son with  minor  illness. 

Units 

I.  Selection  and  Care  of  a Patient's  Room 

Objectives : 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  understand  the  importance  of 
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the  proper  location  of  a pa- 
tient’s room# 

B.  To  know  what  kind  and  amount  of 
furnishings  are  necessary  in  a 
patient’s  room. 

C.  To  learn  the  importance  and  best 
method  of  daily  cleaning  the 
patient’s  room, 

II.  Routine  Care  of  the  Patient 
Objectives: 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  economy  and  comfort  se- 
cured from  bedding  of  good 
quality. 

B.  To  understand  the  importance 
of  a clean  and  properly 
made  bed  to  the  patient. 


C.  To  increase  the  understanding 
of  the  value  of  baths  to  the 
well-being  and  comfort  of  the 
patient. 

D.  To  know  the  correct  care  of 
hair,  skin,  and  nails. 

E.  To  gain  skill  in  making  a 
patient's  bed. 
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Ill,  Nutrition 


Objectives : 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A,  To  know  the  criteria  for 
judging  good  nutrition, 

B,  To  understand  the  importance 
of  nutritious  foods  in  the 
recovery  of  a sick  patient, 

C,  To  get  practice  in  planning 
meals  for  invalids, 

IV,  Horae  Treatment 
Objectives : 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A,  To  gain  a knowledge  of  how  to 
treat  emergencies  in  the  home, 

B.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
need  for  absolute  cleanliness  in 
the  treatment  of  all  illness. 

C,  To  appreciate  the  dangers  in  the 
use  of  patent  medicines. 

D.  To  increase  ability  to  act  wisely 
in  emergencies, 

V.  Care  of  Special  Patients 
Objectives : 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  gain  an  appreciation  of  the 
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importance  of  surroundings  to  the 
physical  and  mental  well-being  of 
the  patient. 

B.  To  learn  some  of  the  special  re- 
quirements of  convalescents, 
chronic  invalids,  and  aged 
persons. 

C.  To  obtain  definite  knowledge  of 
the  care  of  the  sick  patient,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  more  help 
in  the  home  when  need  arrives. 

Pood  Study,  Grade  XII 
Aims : 

Similar  to  Grades  X and  XI 

Units 

I.  Pood  Preservation. 

A review  of  principles  in  Grade  X and  XI. 

II.  Principles  of  Dietetics  and  Nutrition. 

Objectives : 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  acquire  a fundamentally  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  nutrition. 

B.  To  know  how  to  modify  the  diet 
for  special  diets. 

C.  To  understand  the  function  of 
food  in  the  body. 
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D.  To  have  practice  in  the 
selection,  preparation, 
and  serving  of  special 
diets* 

E.  To  realize  the  importance 
of  proper  diet  in  early 
childhood,  and  its  effect 
upon  adult  health. 

III.  Child  Care 

Objectives : 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  appreciate  the  proper  envi- 
ronment for  the  development  of 
happy,  healthy  child  with  good 
habits  and  desirable  character 
traits. 

B.  To  gain  further  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  guiding  principles 
of  training  children. 

IV.  Budgets 

Objectives : 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  gain  an  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  of  cooperation  in  the 
spending  of  the  family  income. 
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B.  To  acquire  an  appreciation  of 
their  share  of  the  family  in- 
come, 

C,  To  understand  the  management  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the 
home, 

V,  Family  Relationships 
Objectives : 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  appreciate  their  part  in 
maintaining  happy  family  and 
social  relationships. 

B.  To  understand  how  to  live  harmo- 
niously with  other  people,  make 
good  friends,  and  be  worthy  mem- 
bers of  the  home  and  community. 

C.  To  acquire  knowledge  of  how  to 
develop  and  use  desirable  charac- 
ter traits  and  pleasing  person- 
alities . 

VI.  Leisure 

Objectives: 

To  aid  the  pupils: 

A.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  of  some  leisure  time 
for  every  member  of  the  family. 


B.  To  acquire  some  knowledge  of  how 
to  provide  family  recreation  and 
amusement, 

C.  To  gain  a desire  to  take  part  in 
community  activities, 

D.  To  learn  to  plan  entertainment 
consistent  with  the  family  income 

School  III 

Nutrition,  Grades  XI  and  XII 

Outline  of  Content  of  Course 

I,  Processes  included  in  the  digestion  and 
absorption  of  food. 

II,  Criteria  for  judging  good  nutrition. 

III.  Causes  and  results  of  malnutrition, 

IV,  Reasons  why  business  and  professional  women 
should  select  food  wisely, 

V,  Factors  other  than  food  effecting  nutrition, 

VI.  Weight  as  a general  index  of  nutrition, 

VII.  A study  of  the  classification  of  foods. 

VIII.  A study  of  the  basis  of  good  meal  planning. 

IX.  Caloric  value  of  foods. 

A.  Definition  of  caloric 

B.  The  calorimeter  and  its  use 

C.  Caloric  requirement  for  different 
ages,  sexes,  and  activities. 
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D.  Caloric  value  of  meals 

E.  Study  of  tables  of  caloric  values 
and  use  in  calculating  food  value 

Activities 

I.  A project  is  undertaken  by  each  student, 
to  plan  a day*s  meal  to  meet  her  require- 
ment in  calories,  protein,  minerals,  and 
vitamins, 

II,  A diet  for  the  person  suffering  from  con- 
stipation is  made  after  discussing  both 
atonic  and  spastic  constipation. 
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SOME  TEACHING  AIDS  USED  IN  THE  NUTHITION  CLASS  OF  raE 

EVERETT  HIGH  SCHOOL 

A score  card  of  food  habits,  diets,  health  habits  for 
the  overweight  and  underweight  pupils,  and  a collection  of 
inexpensive  dishes  for  the  minimum  budget  are  samples  of 
teaching  aids  used  and  prepared  by  one  high  school  home 
economics  teacher. 
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Table  II 


Important  Notes--This  score  card  does  not  cover  a com- 
plete list.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  you  see  how  well  you  are 
following  certain  essential  food  habits  that  are  too  often 
neglected.  Supplement  the  score  card  foods  with  bread,  butter 
potatoes,  eggs,  meat,  and  other  commonly  used  foods,  and  you 
will  have  a well-selected  diet. 
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Food  Habits  Score  Card 


4-16  years 


Names  of  Children 

1 2 1 2 I 

Credits  Points 

Milk  4 cups  daily-- 

15 

3 cup 9 daily 

10 

Vegetables  Twice  daily 

15 

Once  daily 

10 

(in  addition  to  ootatoes) 

Fruits  Twice  daily---- 

15 

Once  daily 

10 

Whole  Grain  Once  daily—  — 

15 

Products  Occasionally — 

5 

(In  bread  or  breakfast 

fpod) 

Water  4-6  classes  daily 

15  . _ 

Greens  Twice  weekly--- 

15 

(Orange  or  tomato )Twice  weekly 

10 

Total  Credits 

Deductions  for  undesirable  habits 

• _ 
• 

Going  without  breakfast 

15 

Sweets  between  meals 

10 

Drinking  tea  or  coffee 

Not  willing  to  eat  8 kinds  of 

15 

vegetables  (including  Dotatoes) 

10  . 

Total  deductions 
TOTAL  SCORES 

Age  - years,  months---------- 

Weight  in  pounds 

Height  in  inches 

Pounds  or 

Constipation  (frequent,  occasional) 
Indigestion  (frequent,  occasional )__ 
Nervous  irritability  (frequent, 

occasionally) 

Headaches  (frequent,  occasional) 

Colds  (frequent,  occasional) 
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Nutrition  Class 
Underweight  Diet#* 

Have  an  examination  by  a physician  if  possible,  and  if  he  finds 
it  a case  of  impaired  health,  follow  his  advice  implicitly.  If 
you  are  constipated,  work  toward  correcting  this  condition,  also. 

Underweight  mav  be  caused  bv: 

Faulty  dietary  habits,  as 
Insufficient  food 
The  wrong  kind  of  food 

Bad  food  habits  (fast  eating,  candy  between  meals, 
irregular  meals) 

Faulty  health  habits,  as 
Too  little  sleep 
Too  little  fresh  air 
Over  activity 
Constipation 

Poor  health,  as 
Bad  tonsils 
Infected  teeth 
Various  toxins  and  diseases 

A combination  of  these 

It  means: 

Under  development  (especially  in  children) 

Lack  of  stored  nutrtion 

Lack  of  a reserve  force  of  strength  and  energy 

Unsteady  nerves  as  evidenced  by  irritability,  sleeplessness 

Susceptibility  to  colds  and  other  ailments 

Slower  recovery  in  case  of  sickness 

Generally  lowered  efficiency 

SOME  GENERAL  RULES 

Plan  to  gain  weight  gradually;  gain  in  itself  does  not  mean  much 
unless  you  have  built  up  muscle  and  bone  as  well  as  fat. 

Get  weighed  regularly  every  week  or  every  two  weeks  and  note 
your  gain. 

Sleep  long  hours  and  take  short  rest  periods  at  regular  times 
during  the  day;  sleep  if  possible  but  at  least  relax 
thoroughly. 

Avoid  working  to  the  point  of  exhaustion. 

Avoid  excitement. 

Take  moderate  exercises,  of  a kind  that  will  develop  good 

posture  and  deep  breathing. 

**Prepar©d  by  M.  Eleanor  Jackson,  Everett  Senior  High  School. 
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Underweight  Diet-- 2 

SUGGESTED  DAILY  PROGRAM 

Before  dressing:  Take  simple  exercises  for  deep  breathing  and 

posture.  Drink  one  or  more  glasses  of  water  before  or 
after  exercising. 

Breakfast:  Eat  generous  servings  of  each  of  the  following: 

Fruit  with  cream  and  sugar  when  practical. 

Cereal,  with  plenty  of  cream  and  milk,  sugar  if  desired. 
Toast  or  muffins  (at  least  two)  with  butter. 

Eggs,  bacon  or  both.  Use  scrambled  eggs  frequently. 

Milk,  or  cocoa  made  with  milk  (1  cup  or  more)  or  small 
cup  of  coffee. 

After  breakfast:  Go  to  the  toilet. 

Mid- Morning;  Spend  half  an  hour  outdoors,  then  drink  1 cup  of 
milk,  egg-nog,  buttermilk,  with  crackers  or  bread. 

Dinner:  At  noon  or  night.  If  possible,  rest  one-half  hour 

before  this  meal.  Eat  generous  portions  of  the  following: 

Meat,  fish,  egg,  cottage  cheese,  meat  substitute. 
Potato,  with  butter,  gravy  or  sauce. 

A cooked  vegetable  (such  as  greens,  tomatoes, 
string  beans,  celery,  carrots,  beets,  asparagus) 
served  with  butter  or  sauce. 

Bread--two  slices  or  more  with  butter. 

Simple  dessert. 

Milk,  one  cup  or  more  or  other  beverage. 

Mid- Afternoon : Drink  one  cup  of  milk.  If  possible  spend  one- 

half  hour  outdoors  in  moderate  exercise.  Rest  one-half 
hour  if  possible. 

Luncheon  or  supper:  Eat  generous  servings  of  the  following: 

Cream  soup  made  with  spinach,  green  peas,  lima  beans, 
carrots,  potato  or  other  vegetable  or  with  cereal.  Use 
enough  of  the  cooked  mashed  vegetable  or  cereal  to  make 
the  soup  thick,  then  bind  with  a small  amount  of  flour. 
Bread,  muffins  or  toast,  with  butter. 

Vegetable,  preferably  served  as  salad,  with  an  oil  dressing. 
Simple  dessert;  may  be  a fruit,  especially  sweet  fruits 
like  dates,  figs,  raisins,  stewed  prunes,  baked  apples, 
canned  fruits. 

Milk,  cocoa  or  other  beverages. 

Before  retiring:  A glass  of  milk,  perhaps  with  bread,  crackers, 

or  other  food  to  make  a light  lunch.  If  the  milk  is 
heated  a little  above  lukewarm  and  one  tablespoon  of  honey 
is  added,  it  helps  induce  sleep  and  acts  as  a mild 
laxative. 
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Underweight  Diet--3 


Discontinue  excessive  use  of  tea  and  coffee. 

Eat  more  cereal,  bacon,  cream,  butter,  salad  oil,  and  whole 
milk. 

Eat  vegetables  and  fruits  liberally. 

Eat  oranges  and  tomatoes  plentifully;  they  help  to  increase 
the  appetite. 

Eat  sweets  moderately,  and  only  at  meals.  They  tend  to  dull 
the  appetite  for  other  food. 

Observe  all  other  reasonable  health  rules. 

If  greatly  underweight  or  if  there  is  difficulty  in  digesting 
hearty  meals,  four  somewhat  lighter  meals  at  regular  hours 
are  suggested  in  place  of  the  three  outlined  above. 
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Nutrition  Class 
Overweight  Diet* 

Causes  of  excessive  overweight  are: 

Faulty  food  habits 
Insufficient  exercise 
Poor  health,  or 
A combination  of  these 

Have  an  examination  by  a physician  if  possible,  and  if  he  finds  it 
a case  of  impaired  health,  follow  his  advice  implicitly.  If  you 
are  constipated,  work  toward  correcting  this  condition,  also. 

Excessive  overweight  means  a surplus  of  fat  deposited 
not  only  under  the  skin,  but  around  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys, 
and  intestines*  It  interferes  not  only  with  external  movements 
but  with  the  bodily  functions.  This  results  in  lowered  vitality, 
makes  the  body  less  resistant  to  disease  and  may  lead  to  ill 
health. 


SOME  GENERAL  RULES 

Set  vour  goal  at  least  six  months  in  advance.  Reduce 
gradually.  One  or  two  pounds  a week  is  enough  to  lose;  more  than 
three  pounds  a week  may  be  dangerous. 

Get  weighed  regularly  every  week  or  every  two  weeks  and 
note  your  progress. 

Practice  good  health  habits 

1.  Aim  toward  a good  food  habit  score 

2.  Cultivate  deep  breathing  and  good  posture 

3.  Try  to  use  all  your  muscles  every  day 

4.  Avoid  weight  reducing  medicines 

5.  Observe  all  reasonable  health  rules 

Don»t  starve  yourself:  Choose  your  food  wisely 

1.  Eat  more  bulky,  watery  foods  and  foods  that  require  much 
chewing.  These  make  you  feel  satisfied  with  a smaller 
amount  of  the  fat  building  foods. 

a.  Eat  more  vegetables  such  as  lettuce,  spinach, 
swiss  chard,  asparagus,  cabbage,  turnips,  cauli- 
flower, tomatoes,  carrots,  string  beans. 

b.  Use  the  water  in  which  vegetables  were  cooked  as 
a beverage  or  in  sauce  or  soup,  or  use  clear  meat 
soups. 

c.  Once  a day  eat  raw  vegetables  in  the  form  of  salad. 
Use  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  as  a salad  dressing. 

•^Prepared  by  M.  Eleanor  Jackson,  Everett  Senior  High  School 
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Overweight  Diet — 2 


The  following  combinations  are  suggested: 

Chopped  cabbage,  diced  celery,  and  grated 
carrots 

Shoe-string  carrots  and  chopped  raisins 
Shredded  cabbage  and  chopped  onion 
String  beans  (cooked)  and  shredded  celery 
Lettuce  and  tomatoes 
String  beans  and  tomatoes 

d.  Eat  more  fruit,  such  as  oranges,  grape  fruit, 
apples,  pears,  raisins,  prunes,  figs,  melons, 
plums,  peaches,  grapes,  berries. 

2,  Reduce  the  total  amount  of  food 

a.  At  meals  eat  a little  less  of  everything  than  usual; 
never  take  two  servings. 

b.  Eat  slowly  and  chew  thoroughly,  and  less  food  will 
satisfy  you. 

c.  Avoid  highly  seasoned  or  very  acid  foods;  they  en- 
courage overeating. 

d.  Plan  to  have  one  meal  each  day  much  lighter  than  the 
other  two. 

e.  Eat  nothing  between  meals;  abandon  evening  lunches, 
afternoon  teas,  treats  and  spreads. 

f.  If  you  cook,  don*t  taste. 

3.  Especially  reduce  the  amount  of  fat-forming  foods 

a.  Do  not  eat  more  than  one  starchy  food  at  a meal, 

e.g.  cereal,  bread,  potatoes. 

b.  Eat  butter,  cream,  and  salad  oil  sparingly. 

c.  Eat  rich  cakes,  pastries  and  fried  foods  sparingly. 

d.  Eat  sugar,  rich  preserves  and  confectionery 
sparingly. 

Laarn  to  enlov  exercise 

1.  Regularly  every  day,  practice  some  good  set  of  exercises. 

2.  Use  your  housework  as  exercise;  while  at  work,  keep  in 
mind  good  posture,  fresh  air  and  deep  breathing. 

3.  Begin  with  a moderate  amount  of  outdoor  exercise  and 

increase  the  amount  each  day:  walk,  care  for  your 

garden,  take  up  some  form  of  athletics. 

Continue  the  daily  program  suggested  until  your  weight  approaches 
the  average  given  in  the  table  for  your  age  and  height  and  you 
feel  comfortable  and  look  your  best. 

A child 1 s weight  may  be  from  10  to  15  per  cent  above  the  average, 
if  his  muscles  are  firm  and  well  developed,  and  there  is  not  an 
excess  padding  of  fat. 
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Overweight  Diet--3 


DAILY  PROGRAM 

Before  dressing:  Go  through  a series  of  physical  exercises 

vigorously;  breathe  deeply. 

Upon  rising:  Drink  two  to  four  glasses  of  water,  either  hot  or 

cold  (not  tea  or  coffee). 

Breakfast : Standardize  this  meal  if  possible. 

Fruit  without  sugar. 

Crisp  toast  with  1 teaspoon  butter  (preferably  whole 
grain  bread) 

Clear  tea  or  coffee,  or  skimmed  milk  or  butter- 
milk ( 1 cup ) . 

One  egg  if  desired,  cooked  without  fat. 

After  breakfast;  Go  to  the  toilet. 

About  10  A.  M._:  Drink  one  or  more  glasses  of  water. 

Dinner;  At  noon  or  night. 

Clear  soup  if  desired. 

Meat,  fish,  eggs  or  cottage  cheese  (served  without  rich 
sauce  or  dressing). 

One  small  potato  or  one  slice  of  bread. 

Little  or  no  butter. 

Generous  serving  of  one  or  more  bulky  vegetables ( see  1-a) 
Green  salad  if  desired;  minimum  of  oil  or  fat  in  dressing. 
Dessert  of  fruit,  water-ice  or  gelatine. 

Clear  tea  or  coffee,  if  desired. 

Purina  the  afternoon:  Drink  one  or  more  glasses  of  water. 

If  possible,  exercise  one-half  hour  or  more 
out  of  doors. 

Luncheon  or  supper:  Make  this  meal  very  light. 

Emphasize  the  use  of  clear  soups,  fruits, 
vegetables,  salads,  buttermilk  or  skim 
milk,  meat  substitute. 

Before  retiring:  Do  exercises  vigorously. 

One  piece  of  fruit  if  desired. 

Drink  of  water. 
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INEXPENSIVE  DISHES* 


Savory  Rice 

3 T.  Butter  or  fat  1 c.  Rice 

1 Small  onion  1 c.  Water 

1 Green  pepper  1 qt.  Tomatoes 

lj-  t.  Salt 


Method--Brown  the  chopped  onion  and  green  pepper  in  the  butter, 
add  the  rice  and  when  this  is  browned  add  the  tomatoes,  water, 
seasoning.  Cook  until  the  rice  is  tender. 

Bread  Omelet 

1 Egg  i t.  salt 

2 T.  Milk  Pepper 

2 T.  Bread  crumbs  1 t.  Butter 

Soak  crumbs  in  milk  until  soft,  add  beaten  yolks  and  seasonings* 
Fold  In  the  beaten  white.  Cook  and  serve  as  other  omelets. 

Baked  Rice  and  Meat 

1 c.  Uncooked  rice  2 T.  Fat 

f lb.  Raw  chopped  meat  IT.  Flour 

1 Onion  2c.  Tomato 

Boil  rice  with  chopped  onion.  Make  a tomato  sauce.  Put  layer 
of  rice  around  dish,  cooked  meat  in  center,  cover  with  rice 
and  put  i tomato  sauce  over.  Bake-serve  remainder  of  tomato 
with  it. 


Rice  and  Apricot  Pudding 

1 c.  Rice  2 T.  Fat 

1 t.  Salt  i lb.  Dried  apricots 

3tt  c.  Boiling  H20  J c.  Sugar 

Wash  apricots  and  soak  over  night  in  sufficient  cold  H20  to 
cover  them.  Cook  in  same  H20  in  double  boiler  until  soft  and 
add  sugar.  Let  them  stand  some  time  In  sweetened  juice.  Put  a 
layer  of  cooked  rice  in  buttered  baking  dish,  then  add  layer  of 


*Prepared  by  M.  Eleanor  Jackson,  Everett  Senior  High  School 
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INEXPENSIVE  DISHES  (continued) 

apricots*  Repeat  until  dish  is  full,  having  rice  on  top*  Dot 
with  fat.  Reserve  1 c.  of  juice  for  sauce.  Pour  remaining 
juice  in  pudding  until  it  may  be  seen  through  top  layer,  using 
a little  H20  if  necessary.  Bake  about  15  minutes  in  a moderate 
oven.  Serve  with  a sauce  made  of  apricot  juice. 

Tomato  Rarebit 


2 T,  Butter 
2 T,  Flour 
h t.  Mustard 
t t.  Salt 
J-  t.  Paprika 


2 Eggs  well  beaten 
f c.  Milk 

2c,  Finely  cut  cheese 
■f  c.  Tomatoes  with  a 
pinch  of  soda. 


Cook  the  butter,  flour  and  seasonings.  Add  milk,  then  tomatoes 
then  the  cheese  and  finally  the  eggs. 

Corn  and  Cheese  Souffle 

1 T.  Fat  1 c.  Grated  cheese 

1 c,  Flour  3 Eggs 

2 c.  Milk  i t.  Salt 

1 c.  Chopped  corn 

Make  a sauce  out  of  the  fat,  flour,  milk  and  cheese;  add  the 
corn,  yolks  and  seasoning.  Cut  and  fold  in  the  whites  beaten 
stiffly;  turn  into  a baking  dish  and  bake  in  a moderate  even 
30  minutes. 


Cottage  Cheese  and  Nut  Loaf 

2c,  Cottage  cheese  1 T.  Fat 

1 c.  Chopped  nuts  (use  Salt,  pepper 

local  nuts  if  possible  1/3  t.  Soda  or  more  to 

1 c.  Cold  leftover  cereal  neutralize  acid 

(any  kind)  Poultry  seasoning  or  mixed 

1 c.  Dry  bread  crumbs  herbs 

(corn  or  Victory  bread)  Worcestershire  sauce, 

2 T.  Chopped  onion,  or  or  Kitchen  bouquet 

i t.  onion  juice  if  desired. 


Mix  all  ingredients  together  thoroughly  and  bake  in  a buttered 
pan  in  a hot  oven  until  top  and  sides  are  well  browned  over. 
Turn  out  on  a hot  platter.  Serve  with  a brown  or  tomato  sauce 
if  desired. 


Variations:  This  loaf  is  particularly  good  made  with  peanuts. 
Substitute  for  the  cup  of  chopped  nuts  in  the  rule  above,  2 T. 
of  peanut  butter  and  J-  c.  of  coarsely  chopped  nuts,  and  season 
with  t.  of  ground  sage  or  with  1 t.  of  mixed  poultry  season- 
ing. Where  walnuts  are  used,  pimentos  make  a good  garnish. 
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INEXPENSIVE  DISHES  (continued) 

Nut  Loaf 

2 c.  Soft  bread  crumbs  2 t.  Salt 
(toasted)  Pepper 

1^-  c.  Peanuts  1 Egg 

1 c.  Cooked  rice  c.  Milk 

Place  the  bread  crumbs  on  a broad  surfaced  pan  in  hot  oven; 
stir  frequently  until  well  browned.  Grind  the  nuts  in  a meat 
chopper  or  chop  until  fine.  Mix  the  crumbs,  nuts,  rice  and 
seasoning.  Beat  egg  and  mix  with  above  ingredients.  Add  enough 
milk  to  moisten  misture.  Shape  into  a loaf.  Place  on  meat 
rack  in  a baking  pan  and  add  a little  water  to  prevent  scorch- 
ing. Bake  about  20  minutes.  May  be  served  hot  with  tomato 
sauce  or  cold  without  sauce. 

Nut  and  Cheese  Roast 

1 c.  Grated  cheese  1 T.  Lemon  juice 

1 c.  Chopped  nuts  Salt  and  pepper 

1 c.  Bread  crumbs  2 T.  Chopped  onion 

1 T.  Butterine 

Cook  the  onion  in  the  butterine  and  a little  water  until  it  is 
tender.  Mix  the  cheese,  nuts,  and  seasoning;  moisten  with  water 
in  which  the  onion  was  cooked.  Pour  into  a baking  dish  and 
cover  with  crumbs.  Brown  in  oven. 

Note: — 1 cup  cottage  cheese  may  be  substituted  for  the  grated 
cheese.  Then  the  lemon  juice  should  be  omitted. 

Escalloped  Rice  with  Codfish 

4 c.  Uncooked  rice  J c.  Finely  shredded  coa- 

i c.  Grated  cheese  fish  which  has  been 

Oiled  crumbs  parboiled  for  10  min. 

1 c.  White  sauce 

Cover  bottom  of  baking  dish  with  boiled  rice,  add  codfish  and 
cover  with  white  sauce.  Sprinkle  top  with  grated  cheese  and 
bread  crumbs.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  until  crumbs  are  brown. 

Baked  Salmon  and  peas 

1 can  Salmon  1 can  Peas 

Make  a sauce  of  1 T.  fat,  2 T.  flour  and  2 c.  milk,  or  milk 
and  liquid  drained  from  peas.  Add  peas  and  salmon  to  sauce. 

Put  in  baking  dish,  cover  with  crumbs  and  bake  20  minutes. 
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INEXPENSIVE  DISHES  (continued) 

Boston  Roast 

2 c.  Kidney  beans  cooked  Bread  crumbs 
i lb*  Cottage  cheese  Salt 

Mash  the  beans  or  put  them  through  a grinder*  Add  cheese  and 
bread  crumbs  enough  to  make  the  mixture  sufficiently  stiff  to 
be  formed  into  a roll.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven,  basting 
occasionally.  Serve  with  tomato  sauce.  Onions  may  be  added 
if  desired. 

Cabbage  and  Beans 

1 c.  Lima  beans  2c.  Chopped  cabbage 

2 inch  square  salt  pork  Salt 

1 Onion 

Cook  beans.  Try  out  salt  pork  and  cook  onions  and  cabbage  in 
the  fat,  until  they  begin  to  brown.  Add  water.  Cover  and  cook 
until  tender;  then  add  cooked  lima  beans.  Serve  hot. 

Split  Pea  Loaf 

4 c.  Cooked  split  peas 
2c.  Bread  crumbs 
1 T.  Minced  parsley,  celery 
or  other  flavoring  as 
desired. 

Mix  all  the  ingredients  together.  If  too  soft  to  hold  its 
shape,  add  more  bread  crumbs.  If  too  dry,  add  milk,  water, 
or  another  egg.  Form  into  loaf.  Brown  in  oven. 

Jungle  Stew 

li  c.  Kidney  beans  1 Onion 

J c.  Rice  4 T.  Drippings 

1 c.  Tomatoes  Seasoning  to  taste 

Wash  and  soak  over  night.  Cook  until  tender.  Brown  sliced 
onions  in  frying  pan  with  drippings;  add  to  stew  with  to- 
matoes, seasoning  and  the  rice.  Cook  until  rice  is  well  done. 

Bean  Polenta 

4 c.  Cooked  white  beans  1/8  t.  Pepper 

li  T.  Molasses  2 t.  Vinegar 

it.  Mustard 


1 Beaten  egg 
1 t.  Minced  onion 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 


Drain  the  water  from  cold  boiled  beans,  mash  them  fine  and  mix 
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INEXPENSIVE  DISHES  (continued) 


with  other  ingredients.  Form  the  mixture  into  cakes  and  brown 
on  both  sides  In  hot  greased  pan. 

Paka  Tack  (Hawaiian) 

1 lb.  Fresh  pork  2c.  Rice 

1 Onion  Salt 

1 Cabbage 

Cut  fat  portions  of  the  pork  into  small  pieces.  Try  out  the 
fat  and  cook  the  chopped  onion  in  it.  Add  lean  portions  of  the 
pork  cut  in  small  pieces,  the  chopped  cabbage  and  enough 
water  to  prevent  the  mixture  from  burning.  Cook  slowly  until 
cabbage  is  tender,  adding  water  if  necessary.  Salt  to  taste. 
Serve  around  a mound  of  rice. 


Black  Bean  Soup 

2 c.  Black  beans  t.  Mustard 

2 qts.  Cold  water  Few  grains  cayenne 

1 Onion  3 T.  Fat 

i t.  Celery  salt  lj  T.  Flour 

J T.  Salt  2 Hard  cooked  eggs 

1/8  t.  Pepper  1 Lemon 

Soak  beans  in  water  over  night.  Slice  onion  and  cook  five 
minutes  with  half  of  the  fat.  Add  this  to  the  soaked  beans. 
Simmer  3 or  4 hours  or  until  beans  are  soft,  adding  more  water 
if  necessary.  Rub  through  a sieve.  Reheat  to  boiling  point. 
Add  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  celery  salt  and  cayenne  well  mixed. 
Bind  with  remaining  fat  and  flour.  Cut  eggs  and  lemon  in  thin 
slices.  Put  into  tureen  or  soup  plates  and  strain  soup  over 
them. 
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A SUMMARY  OF  THE  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 


I.  Medical  and  Nursing  Service-* 

Five  of  the  schools  studied  have  a regular  program  of 
medical  examination  once  a year  for  all  students  in  the  school. 
One  of  these  schools  has  no  nursing  service  to  follow  up  the 
program  of  medical  examination.  However,  the  medical  examina- 
tion is  given  by  a medical  doctor  who  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
school,  teaching  courses  in  hygiene,  and  is  available  as  a 
health  consultant,  to  arrange  for  correction  of  defects. 

One  school  has  annual  examination  of  students  who  have 
uncorrected  physical  defects  reported  either  on  medical  cards 
sent  from  the  junior  high  school,  or  on  the  high  school  medical 
card. 

Two  schools  have  no  annual  medical  examinations.  One  of 
these  has  a full-time  nurse,  who  follows  up  reports  on  junior 
high  school  medical  cards,  and  uses  local  clinics  or  private 
physicians  for  medical  examination.  The  other  school  has 
neither  annual  medical  examination  nor  nursing  service.  How- 
ever, there  is  a registered  nurse  on  the  faculty  of  the  school, 
teaching  home  nursing  and  nutrition.  She  is  used  for  emergency 
work,  and  as  a health  consultant  in  addition  to  a full-time 
teaching  program.  This  last  school  has  an  outstanding  health 
teaching  program. 


■*See  Table  III  p.  97 
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Table  III 


Medical  and  Nursing  Service 


Medical  Nursing  Duties 

of 

Schools  Examination  Service  Nurse 


I 

! 

annually 
for  all 
students 

once  a 
week 

follow  up 
of 

exams • 

II 

annually 
for  all 
students 

once  a 
week 

follow  up 
of 

exams 

III 

annually 
for  all 
students 

2-3  days 
a week 

follow  up 
of 

exams 

XV 

annually 
for  all 
students 

none 

V 

none 

none 

VI 

none 

full 

time 

follow  up 
emergencies 
teaching 

VII 

annually 
for  all 
students 

full 

time 

follow  up 
emergencies 

VIII 

Special 

cases 

annually 

full 

time 

follow  up 
emergencies 
teaching 

— 
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II  Organization  of  School  He.ftJLth  Pro&ragig.  * 

A,  Health  Supervision 

Five  of  these  schools  have  some  organization  or 

individual  responsible  for  health  supervision, 

1,  Two  schools  have  faculty  health  committees, 

2,  Two  schools  have  health  councilors, 

3,  One  school  had  a student  health  committee, 

B,  Extra  Curricula  Health  Activities 

1.  Only  one  school  has  used  the  assembly  for 
health  education  purposes, 

2.  Only  one  school  has  used  the  school  paper 
for  health  education. 

3.  Five  schools  are  providing  some  free  lunch- 
eons for  indigent  pupils, 

C,  Special  Health  Courses 

1.  Four  schools  have  special  health  courses. 

2.  These  courses  are  taught  in  Grades  X,  XI, 
or  XII. 

3.  Two  courses  are  taught  five  periods  a week, 
one  course  four  periods  a week,  and  another, 
one  period  a week. 

4.  In  only  one  school  is  the  course  required  of 
all  students.  In  the  other  schools  it  is 
required  in  some  courses  and  elective  in 
others,  or  entirely  elective. 

-*See  Tables  IV  and  V pp.  100-101. 
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5. 


6. 


The  courses  are  taught  by  a home  economics 
teacher,  an  osteopathic  physician,  a physical 
education  teacher,  and  a nurse. 

Two  courses  are  sponsored  by  science  depart- 
ments and  two  by  physical  education  departments 


Table  IV 


Supervision  of  Health  Program  and  Organization 
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Table  IV 

Supervision  of  Health  Program  and  Organization 


Schools 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Health 

Super- 

vision 

Faculty 

Health 

Committee 

Faculty 

Health 

Committee 

Teacher  of 
Hygiene  and 
Student 
Health  CoUU 

Extra 

Curricula 

Activities 

School 

Paper 

Assemblies 

Speakers 

and 

Pageants 

Providing 
Lunches  for 
Needy  Pupils 

/ 

/ 

/ 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Health 

Heal th 

Councilor 

Councilor 

(Nurse ) 

(Nurse) 

| : 

/ 

/ 

Table  V — Special  Health  Courses  and  Organization 
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Table  V 


Special  Health  Courses  and  Organization 


Schools 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

» 

n 

VII 

VIII 

Special 

Health 

Course 

• pi 

/ 

Name 

"Public 

Health" 

Hygiene 

Hygiene 

1 — 

Hveiene 

Grades 

XI  or  XII 

XII 

X 

X 

Periods  per 
Week 

5 

4 

5 

1 

Required 

Citizenship 

Course 

All 

Sophomores 

All  Sopho- 
more Girls 

Elective 

Any  others 

Commer  cial 
and 

Academic 

Courses 

Teacher 

Training 

Home 

Economi  cs 

Medical 

Training 

Physical 
Education  i 

Nurse 

Department 

Supervising 

Science 

Science 

Physical 

Education 

i 

r 

Physical 

Education 

........ 

a X 
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D.  Health  Aspects  of  the  Home  Economics  Course# 

1.  All  schools  are  teaching  material  In  food 
study  with  emphasis  upon  planning,  marketing, 
and  preparing  well-balanced  and  nutritious, 
low  cost  meals, 

2.  Seven  of  the  eight  schools  are  teaching  a 
special  course  or  unit  in  nutrition, 

3.  Five  schools  are  teaching  a course  or  unit 
in  hygiene. 

4.  All  schools  are  teaching  a course  or  unit 
in  child  care. 

5.  Five  schools  are  teaching  a course  or  unit 
in  home  nursing. 

6.  Seven  schools  are  teaching  a course  or  unit 
in  planning  budgets  and  marketing  at  various 
income  levels  suited  to  the  community. 

7.  Six  schools  are  teaching  a course  or  unit  in 
family  relationships. 

8.  Six  schools  have  carried  on  a program  of 
emergency  nutrition. 


*See  Table  VI  p 
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Table  VI — Home  Economics  Curricula  Contributing  to  Health 


VIII 


Hygiene  _ 

X 

1 

All  Sopho- 
more Girls 


Nurse 


Physical 

Education 
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Table  VI— Home  Economics  Curricula  Contributing  to  Health 


Schools 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Pood  Study 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Courses 

Nutrition 

Course 

Course 

Course 

Course 

Course 

Unit 

Course 

Hygiene 

Course 

Course 

Unit 

Unit 

Course 

Child  Care 

Course 

Unit 

Course 

Course 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Course 

Home 

Nursing 

Course 

Course 

Course 

Unit 

Unit 

Budgeting 

and 

Marketing 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Called 

Household 

Arithmetic 

Unit 

Unit 

Family 

Relationships 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Emergency 

Nutrition 

: 

/ 
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IV  The  Cafeteria  Study 

A*  All  cafeterias  report  that  they  are  run  on  a 
non-profit  basis. 

B.  Seven  of  the  cafeterias  are  serving  food  at  low 
cost.  In  one  cafeteria  food  was  nutritious  and 
attractive,  but  higher  priced  and  smaller  serv- 
ings than  in  the  others  studied. 

C.  Three  of  the  cafeterias  are  serving  a combination 
plate  including  meat  or  meat  substitute,  potato, 
and  another  vegetable,  for  ten  cents.  Three 
cafeterias  that  are  in  schools  which  close  before 
two  p.m.  are  serving  only  recess  luncheons,  and 
do  not  have  a combination  plate.  Two  cafeterias 
offer  meat  and  potato  for  ten  cents  and  one  vege- 
table for  five  cents  extra.  Servings  in  one  of 
these  latter  cafeterias  is  larger  than  in  the 
other. 

D.  Seven  cafeterias  are  placing  candy  at  the  end  of 
the  counter  after  dessert.  One  cafeteria  sells 
no  candy. 

E.  Six  schools  had  lunch  periods  of  over  twenty 
minutes.  One  lunch  period  was  only  fifteen 
minutes.  This  was  in  a school  which  served  a re- 
cess lunch  and  had  no  seats  for  the  students  in  the 


lunchroom 
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F.  Four  school  cafeterias  had  nutrition  posters 
on  the  walls. 


Table  VII 


Cafeteria  Study 


. 
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Table  VII  Cafeteria  Study 


r — v 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Tery  Low 

Low 

Low  Cost 

Low  Cost 

Cost  and 

Cost 

and 

and 

J&.ttr.antiv_e 

Attractive 

Attractive* 

Yes 

Yes 

at  lOjzf 

No 

at  lOjz' 

No 

lit  end  of 

At  end  of 

No  Candy 

At  end  of 

Counter 

Counter 

Sold 

Counter 

Uver  20 

15 

Over  20 

Over  20 

Minutes 

Minutes 

Minutes 

Minutes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

School 

I.  J 

II 

111 

r ~ ~ iv 

Lunchroom 

non-profit 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Pood  Sold 
At  Low  Cost 

Higher  than 
the  Average 

Low  Cost 
and 

Attractive 

Low  Cost 

Low  Cost 

Plate  Luncheon 
Served 

No 

Yes 
At  lOjz' 

No 

No 

Candy 

Policy 

Away  from 

Lunch 

Counter 

Only  after 
Lunch  is 
Served 

At  End  of 
Counter 

At  End  of 
Counter 

Length  of 

Lunch 

Period 

Over  20 
Minutes 

Over  20 
Minutes 

Over  20 
Minutes 

Over  20 
Minutes 

Nutrition 
Posters  on 
Walls 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

c' 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CONCLUSIONS 

In  general,  the  need  for  medical  and  nursing  service  has 
been  more  greatly  appreciated  than  the  need  of  a health  teach- 
ing program  in  the  schools  studied.  There  are  two  schools  in 
which  no  medical  examinations  are  given,  and  two  schools  having 
no  nursing. service.  One  school  has  neither  medical  examinations 
nor  nursing  service;  another  having  no  medical  examination  has 
a full-time  nurse,  and  a third,  having  annual  medical  examina- 
tions, has  no  school  nurse.  All  of  these  schools  lacking  in 
medical  and  nursing  service  are  in  cities  and  towns  which  have 
a large  indigent  population.  It  is  unfortunate  that  during  this 
period  of  depression  no  medical  and  nursing  care  is  being  given 
this  type  of  student  who  has  been  found  to  be  in  greatest 
need. 

In  six  schools  some  plan  of  health  supervision  has  been 
arranged,  either  through  a health  committee  or  a health  coun- 
cilor. These  councilors  and  committees  have  done  little  in  the 
supervision  of  the  health  teaching  program.  Their  particular 
work  has  been  in  giving  financial  aid  to  needy  pupils  and  in 
the  correction  of  physical  defects.  Practically  no  use  has 
been  made  of  extra  curricula  activities  as  assemblies,  school 
paper,  and  student  health  committees,  for  teaching  health. 
Special  health  courses  have  been  established  under  supervision 
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of  the  science  and  physical  education  departments.  In  only  one 
school  has  a study  been  made  of  the  correlation  of  health  with 
the  subject  matter  in  the  curriculum. 

Special  health  courses  were  found  in  four  high  schools. 

The  health  course  in  only  one  of  these  schools  is  required  for 
all  students.  In  the  other  schools  it  may  be  elected  but  is 
required  for  special  courses  or  groups. 

This  study  of  the  general  health  organization  of  the 
school  indicates  as  do  other  studies  in  the  field,  the  need  of 
a better  organized  health  program  for  high  schools. 

Home  economics  teachers  were  found  to  be  more  conscious 
of  the  health  needs  of  their  students  than  educators  in  charge 
of  school  buildings.  All  teachers  except  one  are  teaching  the 
broader  aspects  of  home  economics  and  including  health  in  all 
its  phases  in  this  type  of  course  of  study.  Six  of  the  teachers 
have  carried  on  a program  of  Emergency  nutrition"  teaching, 
which  is  included  in  courses  or  units  on  nutrition,  budgeting, 
and  marketing.  In  marketing  units,  and  household  management 
courses,  an  endeavor  is  being  made  to  develop  a scientific 
attitude  toward  radio,  magazine  and  newspaper  advertising  of 
food  and  drug  products. 

Cafeterias  are  found  to  be  clean  and  in  general  providing 
food  at  low  cost.  All  the  cafeterias  are  run  on  a non-profit 
basis.  The  schools  having  organized  health  programs  have  been 
awake  to  the  need  of  providing  free  lunches  for  indigent  pupils, 
and  these  have  been  supervised  by  cafeteria  managers.  Three  of 
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the  cafeterias  are  serving  a recess  type  of  luncheon.  In  one 
of  these  schools  an  endeavor  is  being  made  to  educate  students 
to  provide  themselves  with  an  adequate  luncheon  at  noon  time; 
while  another  school,  recognizing  its  luncheon  as  just  a re- 
cess lunch,  provides  no  seats  in  the  lunchroom  for  its  fifteen- 
minute  lunch  period.  In  the  schools  where  health  programs  are 
organized,  and  where  home  economics  teachers  are  in  charge  of 
the  cafeteria,  there  is  a better  understanding  of  the  function 
of  the  cafeteria  as  an  agency  for  teaching  nutrition.  There  is 
a need  for  a better  understanding  on  the  part  of  school 
administrators  and  cafeteria  managers,  of  the  value  of  orovid- 
ing  a more  adequate  noon  lunch  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and 
of  the  necessity  for  teaching  students  the  importance  of  eating 
a good  noon  lunch. 

In  conclusion  I would  recommend  the  following  health  program 
for  the  senior  high  school,  based  upon  the  findings  and  opinions 
of  leaders  in  the  field  of  health  education  and  the  needs  found 
in  this  study. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  malnutrition  due  to  the  degress- 
ion and  the  increased  susceptibility  of  the  senior  high  school 
age  to  tuberculosis  and  heart  disease,  every  high  school  admin- 
instrator  is  justified  in  demanding  a program  of  annual  medical 
examinations  and  adequate  follow  up  in  nursing  service  for 
correction  of  physical  defects  found. 

There  should  be  supervision  of  the  health  program  in  senior 
hi  h school  if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  successfully.  Supervision 
can  be  designated  either  to  a supervisor  of  health  education,  or 
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a faculty  health  committee.  These  supervising  agencies  need  to 
devote  more  time  and  thought  to  the  organization  and  correlation 
of  the  health  teaching  program  than  they  are  found  to  be  doing  ir 
this  study.  A special  health  course  should  be  required  of  all 
students  in  the  senior  high  school  and  a clan  should  be  made  for 
the  correlation  of  health  with  all  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
to  which  it  is  adaptable.  The  organization  of  a faculty  health 
committee  has  been  the  best  means  of  interesting  the  entire 
faculty  in  the  health  program.  An  increased  use  of  extra- 
curricular activities  to  stimulate  student  interest  in  health 
is  recommended  such  as  the  use  of  assemblies,  school  paper,  and 
student  health  committees  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  students 
to  take  responsilibity  in  this  program. 

Home  economics  courses  provide  more  opportunity  for  teach- 
ing health  in  all  its  phases  than  any  other  subject  in  the 
curriculum.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  interviewed  are 
meeting  this  challenge.  However,  they  have  a special  problem  to 
face  which  some  are  not  aware  of.  They  are  best  equipped  to 
help  the  students  and  incidentally  their  families  to  face  the 
problems  of  emergency  nutrition,  by  teaching  the  minimum 
nutritional  requirements,  the  dangers  of  living  below  this 
standard,  the  consequences  of  malnutrition  upon  health,  and  how 
to  purchase  and  prepare  the  foods  which  supply  the  greatest  food 
values  at  minimum  cost. 

School  lunchroom  managers  can  increase  their  contribution 
to  the  nutrition-health  program  by  offering  daily  specials 
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either  in  a combination  plate  or  a complete  luncheon  at  a very 
1 017  jrice.  This  method  provides  the  students  with  an  adequate 
luncheon  at  minimum  cost  and  has  an  educational  value  in  teach- 
ing the  selection  of  an  adequate  luncheon.  Inexpensive  and 
nutritious  dishes  must  also  be  provided  for  those  who  buy  only 
a part  of  their  luncheons.  School  administrators  and  home 
economics  teachers  can  aid  the  lunchroom  service  by  arranging 
an  educational  program  to  teach  the  students  the  value  of  eating 
an  adequate  noon  meal.  One  school  is  meeting  the  situation 
successfully  by  having  the  lunchroom  manager  give  a series  of 
talks  on  the  selection  of  an  adequate  noon  lunch  to  all  entering 
students . 
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A LIST  OF  TEXTBOOKS 


The  following  is  a list  of  texts  and  reference  books  on 
foods,  nutrition,  and  health  used  by  home  economics  teachers 
in  the  schools  studied: 

Bailey,  N.  B. , "Meal  Planning  and  Table  Service",  Manual 
Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Greer,  C.  C.,  "School  and  Home  Cooking",  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
Boston, 

Harris,  J.  W.  and  Lacey,  E.  V. , "Every  Day  Poods", 
Houghton-MIf flin  Co,,  Boston. 

Johnson,  A,  L,,  "Bacteriology  of  the  Home",  Manual  Arts 
Press,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

"Red  Cross  Course  in  Home  Hygiene". 

Rose,  M.  S. , "Feeding  the  Family",  McMillan  Co.,  New  York. 

" " " "Foundations  of  Nutrition",  McMillan  Co., 

New  York. 

Sherman,  H.  C.,  "Food  Products",  McMillan  Co.,  New  York. 

Turner,  C.  E. , "Physiology  and  Health",  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Co.,  New  York. 

Wellman,  M.  T.,  "Food  Study  for  High  Schools",  Little 
Brown  and  Co.,  Boston. 

Willard  and  Gillett,  "Dietetics  for  High  Schools", 
McMillan  Co.,  New  York. 

Williams,  J.  F.,  "Healthful  Living",  McMillan  Co.,  N.  Y l 
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